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A 7 HEN in the course of human events 
Ber church authorities enter into rela- 
tions with artists, the results can be 
pleasant, or they can be, and have been, 
fraught with recriminations from both 
sides. Whatever may have happened in 
the past, it can safely be said that the 
competition for a statue of Christ, the 
Light of the World, to be placed in the 
niche of the new headquarters building 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C., has been 
one of the most pleasant artistic events 
of recent years. We are happy in the 
knowledge that the bishops’ committee 
in charge of this project saw fit to en- 
trust the conduct of the competition to 
the Liturgical Arts Society and we are 
glad to announce a successful climax 
to this commission. 

In this issue we present illustrations 
of the seven winners and short state- 
ments from the chairman of the jury, 
Mr Lee Laurie, and from the architect 
of the building, Mr Frederick Vernon 
Murphy, also a member of the jury of 
five. Owing to the excellence of the 
three contestants whose work was 
placed first — and with their approval 
—the jury decided to hold another 
competition among these three artists to 
decide upon a final winner for the exe- 
cution of the full-size model of the win- 
ning model. These artists are Suzanne 
Nicolas, George Kratina, and Robert 
C. Koepnick. The other four successful 
contestants, who were awarded each a 
third prize, are Leo Lentelli, Oronzio 
Maldarelli, Brenda Putnam, and Carl 
L. Schmitz. _ 

In this issue our readers will also find 
provocative editorials on important 
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events in our day. A contemporary un- 
derstanding of art is well treated by Mr. 
Henry Clifford, curator of paintings at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art. Along 
similar lines of thought, the Reverend 
Gregory Borgstedt, O.S.B., Prior of 
Portsmouth Priory, Portsmouth, Rhode 
Island, gives us interesting remarks con- 
cerning liturgy and tradition. ‘These two 
articles may help to clear up misconcep- 
tions concerning the ‘“‘up-to-dateness”’ 
of the liturgy and art. In a lighter vein 
the editor attempts an examination of 
conscience for those who are engaged in 
the arts at the service of the Church. 
Such an evaluation of one’s sins of omis- 
sion or commission exposes the writer to 
the thunders of many, but he is willing 
to run this risk. The account of the 
building of a small mission church in the 
Bahamas should interest our readers 
and many pastors whose financial prob- 
lems are acute. 


IT MAY ALSO have some bearing on 
the concern expressed by readers of Li- 
TURGICAL Arts relative to certain mani- 
festations of contemporary art which 
have appeared in recent issues of our 
magazine. One of these friendly critics 
urged the editor to reread several'chap- 
ters of Discourse [V in Newman’s Idea 
of a University. This Discourse is entitled 
“Bearing of Other Knowledge on The- 
ology,” and chapters 5, 6, and 7 deal 
with the cultivation of the Fine Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 
Our friends will find it an intellectual 
treat to reread this great book by New- 
man, and it may not be amiss if we here 
quote from the section which deals more 
specifically with architecture. After com- 
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menting on the harmonious and grace- 
ful characteristics of the gothic style 
and alluding to the renaissance which 
prevailed in his day, the Cardinal states: 
“TI am not speaking of Ireland; but to 
English Catholics at least it would be 
serious evil, if it [the renaissance] came 
as the emblem and advocate of a past 
ceremonial or an extinct nationalism. 
We are not living in an age of wealth 
and loyalty, of pomp and stateliness, of 
time-honored establishments, of pilgrim- 
age and penance, of hermitages and con- 
vents in the wild, and of fervent popula- 
tions supplying the want of education by 
love, and apprehending in form and 
symbol what they cannot read in books. 
Our rules and our rubrics have been 
altered now to meet the times, and 
hence an obsolete discipline may be a 
present heresy.”’ Is it not the novelty of 
certain contemporary manifestations 
rather than any inherent defect in them 
that causes all the trouble and disturbs 
our timid souls? 

As in architecture so it is in painting. 
In the May 22, 1942, issue of the Catholic 
Herald, of London, three reproductions 
of mediaeval objects are shown and the 
question asked: “‘Are these pictures ir- 
reverent?” One is a wood carving of the 
Virgin with the dead Christ, of the four- 
teenth century, which was exhibited at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
1919; another is of a painting of the Vir- 
gin and Child, of the thirteenth century, 
on the wall of the Chapel in the Bishop’s 
palace, Chichester; and the third is an- 
other representation of the Virgin and 
Child in a window in Great Malvern 
Priory Church, Worcester. The com- 
ment about all three objects is much to 
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the point: ‘People accustomed to what 
is known as Repository Art are some- 
times scandalized by pictorial repre- 
sentations by modern artists of sacred 
objects. So far from this unfamiliar 
technique exciting devotion, they say, 
it does the reverse. But there is one sim- 
ple test which can be easily applied. 
Turn back to the statuary, the canvases, 
or the painted windows of what are 
called (not without reason) the Ages of 
Faith, and we shall be struck with the 
resemblance between the mediaeval and 
the modern.” Can it be that our fore- 
bears of the Ages of Faith were more 
attuned to the spirit of their times than 
we are to our own? Can it be that they 
were less concerned with imitation and 
more with a plain and sensible accept- 
ance of what their competent artists 
produced for them? 

Another friendly critic pointedly re- 
marked that he saw no reason why the 
more usual church plan should be 
changed nor would he agree that a 
gothic church was hardly a valid mode 
of expression to-day. Rather than em- 
bark on another useless voyage of ar- 
gumentation we prefer to borrow an- 
other quotation — and this time from a 
professor of liturgy and master of cere- 
monies at the Catholic University of 
America, the Reverend William J. 
Lallou — surely a competent authority 
in the matter. Father Lallou will not lay 
claim to ex-cathedra pronouncements 
on architecture, but the following quo- 
tation taken from the first of four radio 
addresses delivered on the Catholic 
Hour during June will yield food for 
thought for those who think of the lit- 
urgy as a sort of architectural straight- 
jacket: ““The liturgy does not resemble 
a geometrical figure whose numbers 
show exact proportions, but rather a 
tree whose branches are symmetrical 
without being mathematically balanced. 
A new house will show a well defined 
plan, a harmonious grouping of rooms, 
up-to-date conveniences, useful arrange- 
ments, which are the result of years of 
experiment. But an old mansion will 
not display such order. It will show ad- 
ditions and destructions. There will be 
floors on different levels and windows 
and doors walled up or no longer used. 
There will be rambling passages to con- 
nect old parts with new and modern 
appliances tacked on out of harmony 
with the original plan. Just such an old 
mansion is the liturgy of the Church. 
Portions of it are as ancient as Christi- 
anity. Wings have been added in the 
course of centuries. Old sections have 


been renovated or torn down. No new 
parts have been built for ages, though 
there are constant minor alterations, 
represented, for instance, by new 
masses in the Missal and new offices in 
the Breviary as new saints are added to 
the calendar of the canonized servants 
of God.” In other words, the liturgy rep- 
resents a growth, it is not static. Neither 
should religious art and architecture be 
static! Is that really a strange point of 
view? 


"LHE TERM “Catholic press” might in- 
clude, besides the diocesan papers, those 
publications issued by religious commu- 
nities, colleges, universities, and other 
institutions. Such a publication is that 
issued by the Portsmouth Priory School, 
in Rhode Island, and called Portsmouth 
Association Bulletin. The latest issue, May, 
1942, should be of particular interest to 
readers of LirurcicaAL Arts because it 
contains such articles as ‘“The Religious 
Significance of the Beautiful’? by Dom 
W. Wilfrid Bayne, “Poetry of the Brevi- 
ary” by Dom Richard Flower, ‘‘ ‘Com- 
modity, Firmness, and Delight’ in the 
American Church” by Dom Hilary Mar- 
tin, ‘““The Arts and Liberal Education” 
by Francis I. Brady. What more could 
one ask? 

Among Dom Hilary’s philosophical 
considerations concerning architecture 
in the United States we find the follow- 
ing trenchant comment: “In turning to 
contemporary American churches let us 
once and for all kill the vicious excuse 
that we are, or were but lately, a mis- 
sionary country, that the practical prob- 
lems of our Church were so great that 
such an ‘amenity’ as architecture could 
not in justice be expected, or even hoped 
for. This vampire can be buried at the 
crossroads and the essential stake driven 
quietly through its heart by turning to 
our Southwest, and California. There 
in a truly missionary country in the 
midst of a rude people and with very 
limited means, the Franciscans built 
churches whose Commodity, Firmness, 
and Delight set standards as yet unsur- 
passed in this country. Where then do we 
fail?’ Dom Hilary here raises a good 
point which might help us rid ourselves 
of a certain inferiority complex based on 
excessive dependence on past standards. 


ALTHOUGH we are not prone to edi- 
torial boosting of a book, there is one 
recently published which deserves par- 
ticular notice; it is Paddy the Cope. As a 
matter of fact, we but follow the lead 
taken by our esteemed contemporary, 
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Orate Fratres, of June 14, 1942, in which” 
its valued contributor, H. A. R., de-— 
votes his “Timely Tracts” toa considera- - 
tion of this book. After alluding to 
Paddy’s opportunities, which stemmed 
from the terrible social and political con- 
ditions of the Templecrone peninsula, - 
H. A. R. makes this shrewd comment 

which indicates that what has been 

termed the “‘liturgical revival’ is some-_ 
thing more than a mere concern with 

aesthetics and incidentals: ‘‘What would 

have happened if the consecratory, sac- 
ramental powers of the Church had 
been fully developed in this socially — 
wretched corner of an intensely en 
olic country? Nobody should accuse the | 


local clergy of missing a great opportu- 
nity, not for clerical domination, but 
for the spiritual consecration of a new 
social organism, because their horizons 
were full of so many other problems, 
tumults, sorrows, and hopes. But sup- 
pose the people of Dungbe had had their 
full share of the celebration of the holy © 
mysteries: the Introzt, Gospel, Offertory 
and Communion processions, the singing ~ 
and praying with the priests, the real — 
‘celebration’ as a living community, 
the deposition of the gifts in the sanctu- 
ary, the recited mass early at dawn, the — 
great , popular rites at the different holy 
seasons —just to mention the most _ 
obvious outward things— would the 
‘Cope’ not quite naturally avoid a 
great many pitfalls and misunderstand- 
ings? Would the codperative movement 
not have come to be regarded as the © 
normal facet of parish life? Would not 
streams of inspiration and blessing have © 
flown from the altar into this great ven- __ 
ture of a supremely Christian people?” _ 


WE WELCOME indeed the editorial 
in the July 2, 1942, issue of The Wanderer 
of Saint Paul, concerning Monsignor 
Matthew Smith’s remarks in the Denver 
Register on the demise of the Catholic 
Daily Tribune, of Dubuque, Iowa. It 
seems to us that The Wanderer’s editor, — 
Mr Joseph Matt, is on the side of the 
angels when he castigates Monsignor 
Smith. To say, as does Monsignor — Y 
Smith, that “privately-owned Catholic — 
newspapers are on their way out” is 
uncharitable, to say the least, and to 
assume further that the Catholic press 
in this country is so big that it must be 
Church-controlled is to invite anticleri- — 
calism and distaste for the brand of 
journalism too often given us by certain | 
diocesan papers. We further welcome 
Mr Matt’s pungent defense of the — 

Catholic Daily Tribune because that 
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_ newspaper offered the hospitality of its 


pages many years ago to the Federation 


of Catholic Art, founded by Father 


_ Raphael, O.S.B., of Saint Anselm’s 


Abbey, Manchester, New Hampshire. 


_ Many readers of Lirurcicat Arts will 


recall that Father Raphael published an 
interesting monthly page devoted to 


_ problems of liturgical interest, and we 


_are happy to record here the debt of 


_ the founders of the Liturgical Arts 
Society to Father Raphael’s pioneer 


work, which inspired several of the 
founders to seek his advice and counsel 


|. prior to the founding of the Society. 
_ We do not recall that many diocesan 


_ papers were as liberal and hospitable as 


_ the Catholic Daily Tribune in this respect. 


Instead of expressing complacent indif- 


ference on the disappearance of a 


gallant paper Monsignor Smith might 


__ have been more charitable and appre- 
- Ciative of a noble effort. 


ag 

ns WE Americans are builders!’ This 
_ motto, attributed to President Roose- 
_ velt, appears on the cover of a mimeo- 


me ia 


_ graphed report on a post-war problem 
_ set the students of the graduate school 
_ of design, Harvard University, Febru- 
_ ary-—March, 1942, under the tutelage 

_and inspiration of Walter Gropius and 


Martin Wagner. This problem at- 
tempts to solve housing and town plan- 
ning difficulties and takes, as a basis for 


_ this work, the towns of Weston and 
Wayland, Massachusetts. These two ex- 


_ isting towns are assumed to be merged 
_ into one township as a part of a series of 
such new townships which the plan sup- 
poses to be built along a super-highway 
system. We can all agree that housing 
and traffic problems stand in need of a 


realistic approach, but the disturbing 
factor in this particular solution is that 


it assumes a mechanistic philosophy 
_ which makes of the human being a 
mere cog in a whole scheme. It does not 
appear that Gropius is aware of the so- 
cial and religious implications of this 
migratory architecture he wishes to 


foster. In the Boston Herald, June 14, 


1942, appears an interview by Cornelius 
~ Dalton, in which Gropius expounds cer- 


tain aspects of his philosophy. Among 


other things he says: ““These houses will 


come ready-made, like a suit of clothes. 


_ They won’t be rooted in the ground. 
They will be pre-fabricated in factories, 


i 


delivered to the selected location, and 
assembled. When, you want to move, 


_ the house will be taken apart, loaded on 


a few trucks, and carted away to the new 
location. And that’s not all. When a 


young man and young woman get mar- 
ried, they can have a small house. 
When children come, they can add 
rooms. When the children grow up and 
leave, they can sell the extra rooms.” 
What a nice idea, but what problems 
does this plan not conjure up for those 
who may be charged with the job of 
carrying it out! Think of the trucking 
and traffic difficulties if a community 
should suddenly decide to migrate to 
another part of the country, particularly 
if the people be confronted with possible 
gasoline or tire shortages! And when the 
children grow — this assumes a time 
lapse of at least eighteen years — will 
the original house and its movable rooms 
be in fit condition for sale? What will 
happen if improvements’ have made 
these eighteen-year-old rooms obsolete? 
This plan would make of us a rootless 
people, and we can hardly consider 
such a future with equanimity. 

But not only is this inhuman philoso- 
phy propagated by post-war planners — 
or should we call them “‘wreckers’’? —it 
crops up in the thinking of teachers of 
“‘geography.”’ Walter Lippmann (see his 
column in the New York Herald-Tribune, 
July 2) excoriates the academic dream- 
ing of a certain Mr R, professor in an 
American university, whose ideas for a 
post-war world order involves the mur- 
der of small nations. This cold-blooded 
application of the principles of ‘‘geo- 
politik” is kin to the philosophy adum- 
brated by Gropius. 

More to the point are the remarks 
made by the well-known Catholic archi- 
tect, Barry Byrne, in the June 26, 1942, 
issue of THE CoMMONWEAL. Mr Byrne 
has long been a student of these prob- 
lems; he steers a sensible course between 
extremes. After discussing the far-reach- 
ing effects that may be expected from 
the consolidation of all federal housing 
agencies, under the Presidential Execu- 
tive Order of February 24, 1942, Mr 
Byrne remarks: ‘‘What this demands of 
a community, and of community facili- 
ties such as schools and churches, can 
be appreciated. Housing alone, vital as 
it is, will not solve all aspects of the 
problem, and this need is paralleled by 
the necessity of adequate school build- 
ings. For the Church, dedicated as it is 
to the cure of souls, there is also the 
problem of supplying church facilities to 
care for the needs of Catholics involved 
in this great migration, and of parochial 
schools, or places for purely religious 
training, to carry on this essential work. 
The time-honored methed usual in the 
relatively slow growth of new parishes, 
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which permits the pastor to match this 
growth with adequate buildings, will 
scarcely fit this phenomenal situation. 
It is one that is unique, both in its de- 
mands and possibilities, and would seem 
to require a centrally controlled solu- 
tion, one that has been carefully evolved 
out of a study of all the factors, including 
that of a partial exodus.” 

All these problems, keyed to the fast 
tempo of modern life, cry out for solu- 
tion, but the solution cannot avoid seri- 
ous consideration of social and religious 
factors, and it will not be given us by 
those whose views are purely mechanis- 
tic and whose philosophy rules out the 
Creator. We are not, as Walter Lipp- 
mann wisely remarks: “. . . so many 
paper dolls, without bodies or souls, 
which can be cut up or pasted to- 
gether. . . .” Here is a great opportu- 
nity, for the Church and for the Catholic 
architect, to enter the arena in earnest, 
and carry the ball away from the team 
that has snatched it from us while we 
were too complacently looking back- 
ward. 


ARCHITECTS have been hard hit by 
events of the past few years, and as the 
war tempo quickens, professional com- 
plexities increase. Many practitioners 
and artists have already found a place 
in the armed forces and governmental 
agencies and many more will follow. 
But a good number will remain in pri- 
vate life—for one reason or another — 
and_a readjustment in frame of mind 
ought to provide them with work of 
some kind. Priorities and restrictions 
make the usual architectural practice 
difficult, but a little elasticity on the part 
of both potential clients and architects 
could ease the strain. 

_For example, would it not be possi- 
ble and profitable for bishops to under- 
take a complete survey of existing parish 
plants in their diocese, in order to ascer- 
tain the needs for postwar repairs, for 
new buildings, for needed changes in 
heating, lighting, and plumbing sys- 
tems, interior decoration, and so on 
down the line? Are there not odds and 
ends that are often left to chance during 
periods of comparative prosperity that 
could now be taken care of by compe- 
tent men? 

In this connection it might be ob- 
served that the War Production Board’s 
building limitation order, No. L-41 
(Federal Register, April 10, 1942, pages 
2730-31) suggest a way out of many 
difficulties. Limiting construction, if 
residential, to $500.00; if agricultural to 
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$1,000.00; if institutional, etc., to $5,- 
000.00, this order nevertheless would 
allow much repair and maintenance 
work. Furthermore, a good deal of it 
can be done without priority assistance. 
The various clauses of this limitation 
order for building construction should 
be pondered over by anyone seriously 
interested. Here, indeed, is incentive to 
legitimate industry and ingenuity in 
the perfecting of existing facilities 
without necessarily encountering the 
headaches of priority regulations. 

It may be that added revenue de- 
rived from increased wages of parish- 
ioners will help a harried pastor to de- 
crease his capital indebtedness, but a 
certain amount could well be applied 
to work for sculptors or painters who all 
too often must eke out their livings do- 
ing commercial work. A well planned 
campaign along these lines in many 
dioceses could probably provide work 
for architect, builder, sculptor, and 
painter, and all the other crafts that 
contribute to the beauty of the House of 
God. All this, of course, without preju- 
dice to the purchase of war bonds! Nor 
should such work be considered as a 
sort of wartime boondoggling; rather it 
should be considered as an investment 
in the future. 

Elasticity of mind would also benefit 
the church goods firms. Recent regula- 
tions need not necessarily wreck the 
business; these regulations may even 
prove to be beneficial in the long run by 
forcing the eventual elimination of 
goods which should never have been 
manufactured — at least not in their 
present form. If we cannot have enough 
brass or bronze for the making of taber- 
nacles, can we not use wood? Did we 
ever really need the brass or bronze 
candlesticks of bad design on all our 
altars? Or the many-branched candle- 
sticks and cumbersome vigil light stands? 
Why not use wood, or stone, or ceram- 
ics, or even glass—and only when 
and where required by church regula- 
tions? With codperation and sympathy, 
we can weather this storm, but we cer- 
tainly cannot do so under the much 
abused motto of business as usual or I 
won’t play! 

In the meantime it will help to know 
exactly where we stand, and no better 
document can be offered than the re- 
‘cently promulgated limitation order for 
church goods, which appeared on pages 
4477-4478 of the Federal Register, Tues- 
day, June 16, 1942, appended herewith. 
All in all, these regulations are not un- 
reasonable in wartime. 


Part 1247 — Cuurcu Goons 
[General Limitation Order L-136] 

The fulfillment of requirements for the de- 
fense of the United States has created a short- 
age in the supply of aluminum, copper, nickel, 
and other critical materials for defense, for 
private account and for export; and the fol- 
lowing order is deemed necessary and appro- 
priate for the public interest and to promote 
the national defense: 

§ 1247.1 General Limitation Order L-136 — (a) 
Definitions. For the purposes of this order: 


(1) “Church goods” means any article of re- 
ligious devotion, including but not limited to, 
rosary beads, crucifixes, medals and medallions, 
and all articles necessary for the proper con- 
duct of religious services, including but not 
limited to, tabernacles, candle sticks, crucifixes, 
votive stands, chalices, communion and sick call 
sets. Church goods, however, shall not include 
religious jewelry or any other article imbued 
with patterns of religious significance to be 
worn on or about the person which are not 
recognized by the churches as being articles of 
religious devotion. 


(2) ‘‘Restricted materials’? means alumi- 
num, cadmium, chromium, copper and copper 
base alloys, cork, phenolic plastics, methyl 
methacrylate plastics, lead (except for solder), 
magnesium, mercury, nickel, rhodium, rubber, 
silk, tin and tinplate, zinc and alloy steel (as 
defined in General Conservation Order M-21-a). 


(3) ‘Put into process” means both (i) the 
act by which a manufacturer first changes the 
form of material from that form in which it 
was received by him, and (ii) the act of assem- 
bling materials, semi-fabricated or fabricated 
parts into finished church goods. 


(4) The terms “iron” and “steel’’ shall not be 
deemed to include screws, nails, rivets, bolts, 
or wire, strapping or small hardware for join- 
ing or other similar essential purposes. _—- 


(5) ‘Manufacturer’ means any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, corpo- 
ration, governmental corporation or agency or 
any organized group of persons whether in- 
corporated or not, engaged in the production 
of church goods. 


(b) General restrictions. (1) On and after the 
tenth calendar day following the effective date 
of this order no manufacturer shall put into 
process in the manufacture or assembly of any 
church goods any restricted materials. 


(2) During the period of three months, 
beginning June 1, 1942, and ending August 
31, 1942, and during each three months period 
thereafter until otherwise ordered by the Di- 
rector of Industry Operations, no manufacturer 
shall put into process in the aggregate, in the 
manufacture or assembly of any church goods, 
more iron or steel than 50% of the aggregate 
weight of iron, steel, and restricted materials 
put into process by him in the manufacture or 
assembly of such articles during the corre- 
sponding three months period of 1940. 


(c) Sale of critical materials prohibited. On and 
after the effective date of this order, no manu- 
facturer shall sell, deliver, transfer, or ship to 
any person any iron or steel or any restricted 
material contained in his inventories; except: 

(1) If such iron or steel or such restricted 
material is contained in the part of any church 
goods which he is permitted to manufacture or 
assemble under the terms of the order; or 


(2) To any other manufacturer for use in 
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the manufacture or assembly of church goods — 
to the extent that such person is not prohibited 4 
by the terms of this order or any other order, 5 
heretofore or hereafter issued by the Director 
of Priorities or the Director of Industry Op- 
erations; or : 

(3) To fill an order for such iron or steel or 
restricted material placed with such manu- 
facturer, bearing a duly applied preference 
rating of A-1-j or higher; or 

(4) To the Defense Supplies Corporation, 
Metals Reserve Company, or any other cor- 
poration organized under section 5 (d) of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation Act, as — 
amended, or to any person acting as agent for 
any such corporation. 

(d) Records. All manufacturers affected by 
this order, shall keep and preserve, for not less 
than two years, accurate and complete records 
concerning inventories, production, and sales. 


(e) Audit and inspection. All records required 
to be kept by this order shall, upon request, be 
submitted to audit and inspection by duly 
authorized representatives of the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

(f) Communications to War Production Board. 
All reports required to be filed hereunder and 
all communications concerning this order shall, 
unless otherwise directed, be addressed to: 
War Production Board, Washington, D. C., 
Ref: L-136. 

(g) Reports. All persons affected by this order — 
shall execute and file with the War Production _ 
Board such reports and questionnaires as said 
Board shall, from time to time, request. 

(h) Violations. Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any provision of this order, or who, in 
connection with this order, willfully conceals a 
material fact or furnishes false information to 
any department or agency of the United States, _ 
is guilty of a crime, and upon conviction may be _ 
punished by fine or imprisonment. In addition, 
any such person may be prohibited from mak- 
ing or obtaining further deliveries of or from _ 
processing or using material under priority 
control and may be deprived of priorities 
assistance. 


(i) Appeal. Any person affected by this order, 
who considers that compliance therewith 
would work an exceptional and unreasonable 
hardship upon him, or that it would result in a 
serious problem of unemployment in the com- 
munity, or that compliance with this order 
would disrupt or impair a program of conver- 
sion from non-defense to defense work may ap- 
peal by completing Form PD-417 and for- 
warding the same to ‘‘War Production Board, — 
Washington, D. C., Ref: L-136.” The Director 
of Industry Operations may thereupon take 
such action as he deems appropriate. 


(j) Applicability of Priorities Regulation No. 1. 
This order and all transactions affected thereby 
are subject to the provisions of Priorities Regu- 
lation No. 1 (Part 944), as amended from time 
to time, except to the extent that any provi- 
sions hereof may be inconsistent therewith, in — 
which case the provisions of this order shall _ 
govern. (P.D. Reg. 1, as amended, 6 F.R. 
6680; W.P.B. Reg. 1, 7 F.R. 561; E.O. go24, 
7 F.R. 329; E.O. go40, 7 F.R. 527; E.O. 9125, 
7 F.R. 2719; sec. 2 (a), Pub. Law 671, 76th 
Cong., as amended by Pub. Laws 89 and 507, 
77th Cong.) a0 

Issued this 13th day of June 1942. 

J. S. Know son, 
Director of Industry Operations. 
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AN IDEAL PRESENTATION OF ALL ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS AT THE ALTAR. 
LINEN ALB AND SURPLICE, WELL-DESIGNED AMPLE CHASUBLE, TABER-= 
NACLE WITH VISIBLE DOMICAL ORNAMENTAL TOP AND VEIL, ADEQUATE 
YANDLESTICKS AND A CRUCIFIX RESTING ON THE MENSA. THE CHASUBLE 
DESIGNED FOR THE REVEREND HENRY P. COSGROVE, BY THE 
REVEREND M. A. COUTURIER, O.P., AND EXECUTED BY DORIS MALONE. 
PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN CHURCH OF CORPUS CHRISTI, NEW YORK CITY 
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“Y REDEEMER CHURCH, FREETOWN, CAT ISLAND, BA- 
MAS.-THIS SMALL BUILDING WELL ILLUSTRATES WHAT 
1 BE DONE UNDER TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES — WHEN 
OMPETENT PERSON IS AT HAND. THE PLAN, SHOWN IN 
INECTION WITH THE DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLE IN THIS 
E, INDICATES CERTAIN POSSIBILITIES IN THE ARRANGE- 
'T OF THE SANCTUARY AND ALTARS IN THIS EDIFICE 
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A Small Mission Church 


Freetown, Bahamas 


~ QOME MONTHS ago a letter from 


a, 


an old friend of LirurcicaL Arts, 
Peter F. Anson, of Scotland, informed 
the editor that having seen some photo- 
graphs of his new church, he had asked 
Father Jerome, a missionary in the 


- Bahama Islands, to send us views and 


_ descriptive notes of this church he was 


_ then engaged in building. Before he 


7 


ses 


__ served his articled pupilage in a London 
_ architect’s office. In time the photo- 
_ graphs and sketch plans reached us. 


=< 
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became a priest in 1915, Father Jerome 
was by profession an architect; having 
signed in 1892 and then for five years 


The building is in the village of Free- 


‘ town, Bight of Cat Island, Bahamas. 


fr. 


The best description we can offer our 


readers is to quote from the mis- 
_ sionary’s letter. 


“The Benedictine Fathers of Saint 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota, 


_serve the missions of the Vicariate Apos- 


 tolic of the Bahamas. Catholic mission 
work was only started on this particular 
_ out-island the year before last. Free- 


rs 
¥ 


_ town is a small village of four hundred 


f 
by 
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Negro inhabitants in the Bight of Cat 
Island. In February, 1941, building 


operations began with the erection of 


the sacristy, which served as a temporary 


_ chapel. The church has cost about six 


hundred pounds English ($2400) and 


_ shows what can be done by an old mis- 


sionary priest with a bit of sweat but 


very little money and only unskilled 


oF 
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local labor. 
“The church has been erected to ac- 


-commodate one hundred worshippers 
- with provisions for a future extension of 


the nave to seat another hundred. 


Sturdy buttresses support three trans- 


- verse arches of masonry that carry the 
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longitudinal beams of the roof (so that 
the side walls are merely stone screens 
with plenty of window space). On the 
purlins is laid inch thick diagonal board- 


_ ing covered outside with pine shingles. 


The windows have no glass in them, but 
cement grilles inside and wooden shut- 
ters without. Of the fourteen windows, 


each grille has a different design. The 


altar steps are large gray weathered 


blocks of stone, quarried and squared 
some two hundred years ago for one of 
the old slavery mansions now in ruins. 
The liturgical arrangement of the church 
follows that of the ancient Roman 
basilicas. The altar is at the west end, 
the celebrant facing the people, while 
the morning sun streams in behind 
them from the wide open double en- 
trance doorways. The men all sit on 
the Gospel side and the women on the 
Epistle side. The altar is a severely plain 
concrete table, its ten inch thick mensa 
resting on eight massive legs. There 
would be no sense in having the priest 
face the people if a big tabernacle and 
a crucifix and altar card came between 
them to hide all his actions —so the 
tabernacle is placed on another and 
smaller altar just a few paces back. The 
crucifix hangs overhead. The centre 
altar card is always placed lying flat 
on the front centre of the wide mensa, 
where the celebrant can stretch out his 
hand and hold it raised up if he wants 
to use it at the Gloria and Credo. So the 
chalice and manual actions are always 
in the people’s view at mass, and out of 
mass, from anywhere in the nave, you 
can look over the high altar to the white 
domical tabernacle visible beyond in 
the little chapel of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. 

“Another advantage of this plan is 
the additional security and reverence 
afforded to the locked safe of the taber- 
nacle by the padlocked iron gates of 
the grille in the entrance arch to the 
chapel. The predella platforms of the 
two altars merge into one level surface 
so that there is nothing to trip the priest 
up when he carries the ciborium from 
one altar to the other. There is a some- 
what similar arrangement at Downside 
Abbey Church in England, the Blessed 
Sacrament chapel there being imme- 
diately behind the high altar. 

“For benediction a light wooden 
throne of four little posts supporting a 
curved canopy is placed on the centre of 
the high altar. The campanile is built 
right on one side of the sanctuary so 
it is handy for the sacrisian or one of 
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the altar servers to chime the two large 
bells hanging in the belfry above at the 
elevation and at benediction. 

“The large crucifix or ‘rood’ hanging 
above the altar is fashioned after models 
of the Greek rite, the figures not being 
carved in the round but cut out of flat 
boards one inch by twelve inches. The 
edges are rounded off, and details such 
as fingers and toes of the corpus are 
carved in low relief and then all painted 
and gilded; not colored with any wishy- 
washy ‘art tints,’ but with the most 
vivid and brilliant colors possible.” 

In a further letter Father Jerome in- 
forms us: ‘‘I have no choir, but the Negro 
has a natural gift for music. Of course, a 
surpliced choir of men and boys is the 
ideal liturgical plan— who can sing 
some carefully practiced chant, while 
the whole congregation supplies other 
simpler parts. I wish you could hear my 
little congregation singing hymns during 
mass from the new Westminster hymnal. 
They fairly lift the roof off, and you 
would be surprised to be told that there 
is no organ accompaniment, so melodi- 
ously do they devise impromptu har- 
monizing. And at benediction they love 
the Latin and join well in the O Salutaris 
and Tantum Ergo — and with the Litany 
of Loretto their devout and melodious 
‘Ora pro nobis’ is a medicine for sore 
ears. And most of these Negroes, until a 
year ago, were Baptists! After a year’s 
instruction and a twelve day mission 
just before Lent, given by Father 
Leonard, O.S.B., from Nassau, I have 
now forty baptized Catholics and an- 
other forty catechumens.” Father Je- 
rome’s melodious singers may fill the 
bill, but there are many parishes in 
the United States where a certain 
amount of instruction, based on the Liber 
Usualis and supported by a liturgical 
choir, would do no harm. 

Previous to the Freetown church, 
Father Jerome built himself a little 
oratory and hermitage which he has 
named Mount Alvernia, after the cele- 
brated Franciscan Sanctuary in Tus- 
cany. Father Jerome has been a tertiary 
of Saint Francis for twenty-five years, 
but now he has espoused ‘““The Lady 
Poverty” in earnest and came to the 
Bahamas in 1939 from Australia to live 
the life of a Franciscan hermit. Through 
the kindness of his old friend, Bishop 
John Bernard, O.S.B., he settled down 
on Cat Island on a high lonely hilltop 
in the bush, a mile and a half from the 
nearest habitation. After a little while 
the natives started coming up the hill 
on Sundays and squeezed into his little 
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oratory and then besought him to start 
a church for them down in their village. 
So with Bishop Bernard’s approval a 
mission was started and later on, with 
his authority, work on the building of 
the church began. 

Little need be added to the above 
description except to return to the old 
adage, ‘‘Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way.” 


HOLY REDEEMER CHURCH. 
(Pretown, Cat Island, Bahamas 
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The plan, shown below, indicates how well 
Father Jerome has solved his problem. The 
arrangement for the main altar and the little 
chapel of the Blessed Sacrament is unfamiliar 
to many of us in this country but, with the 
bermission of the bishop, this plan might be 
used in our parish churches. It would, at least, 
have the advantage of suggesting a solution 
Sor benediction. 
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Liturgy and Tradition 


The Reverend Grecory BorcstTept, O.S.B. 


HE GREAT spiritual awakening 

which is known as the liturgical 
movement is certainly a most wonderful 
sign of the vitality of the Church in our 
day. Highest praise has deservedly been 
won by those who have labored, and do 
labor, to stimulate the understanding, 
love, and use of liturgy. Activities in the 
fields of theology, philosophy, history, 
liturgical law, literature, and art have 
contributed to this cause. Assemblies 
such as the “Liturgical Weeks” and 
“Liturgical Days” and various other 
conferences have achieved remarkable 
success. 

At the same time all those associated 
with the movement know that there 
have been and still are difficulties to 
encounter from without. It is ventured 
that some of the difficulties from within 
go unrecognized. Among these, and 
prominent among them — for it is the 


accepted designation — the very name 
“liturgical movement,”’ presents certain 
problems. In order to clear our minds 
and to maintain a balanced view of 
things, it is well to face such problems 
frankly. We do so with all respect for 
the originators and users of the expres- 
sion. It is used without a realization of 
its inadequacy. No substitute occurs to 
mind which would be more satisfactory. 
It were vain to hope that “liturgical 
movement’? would disappear from our 
vocabulary; and certainly it would be 
absurd to crusade for a name to sup- 
plant it. That would be artificial, sup- 
posing it were even possible. Little is 
ever accomplished, in fact positive harm 
is often done, by bewailing what is past 
remedying. Despite this fact, we can 
learn something by inquiring into the 
reasons why such a commonly used 
phrase is not wholly satisfactory. 


SOME of the difficulty arises from the 
unhappy association of ideas evoked by 
the word movement. In our days move- — 
ments, known as such, impress one more ~ 
by their emotionalism, and consequent 
transitoriness and superficiality, than by 
characteristics suggesting intelligent 
conviction, permanence, and depth. We 
are afflicted on all sides by ephemeral — 
“movements” of one sort or another — 
aesthetic, religious, social, and the rest. 
Whenever one mentions, or hears of, 
some new movement, a cynical shrug is 
likely to be the first and sole response. 
They have, indeed, always existed, but 
now they superabound. We have be- 
come ‘“‘movement-minded” — to em- 
ploy the infelicitous jargon which is 
appropriate to the use of the word we 
are discussing. 

Apart from a certain triviality sug- 
gested by “movement,” the fact that 
we associate trappings with movements 
is another reason for regarding this ex- 
pression without enthusiasm. Nothing 
could be worse in this case when the 
unfriendly and those who misunderstand 
see chiefly a preoccupation with what 
they regard as mere accessories. It is 
especially unfortunate when their prej- 
udice is encouraged by the exaggeration 
of the external side on the part of many 
so-called liturgists. It is true that there 
has been altogether too much insistence 
on the unimportant; and not a few have 
treated even the important elements of 
liturgy as if they were trappings indeed. 

What is to be deplored even more 
than such associations with the word 
movement is the inference of newness 
which it carries. While newness is not 
really implied, we infer it. Partly be- 
cause, as has already been said, move- 
ments are so often of short duration, we 
are apt to think that if one exists at all 
it must have but recently begun. It is 


very unfortunate when this notion is 
‘indiscriminately applied to anything 


one hears about liturgy, whether it be 
of a return to correct liturgical usage in 
ceremony or music, or of the much more 
important awakening to the meanings 
and implications of the liturgy. In such 
a case, what is an insistence on the 
traditional and its correct interpreta- 
tion, what is the revelation of a rich 
store which the Church has treasured 
for centuries, what is the discovery of 
corollaries and the logical deduction of 
consequences from their causes — all © 
this becomes innovation to the mis- 
apprehending mind. 

To the common prejudice that the 
liturgy and interest in it are ephemeral 
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must be opposed serious study. We must 
not just have ideas about it. We must 
put all the powers of intellect at its 
service. Furthermore, we must demon- 
strate by such study the stable quality of 
liturgy and its essential and traditional 
place in the Church. If this is properly 
done, we shall avoid the noxious mis- 
take of treating liturgical studies ex- 
clusively, or predominantly, from either 
the aesthetic or archaeological point of 
view. Due proportions must be main- 
tained. The subject, rightly conceived, 
is of too great value, is too fundamental, 
and concerns too closely man’s relation 
with God and his eternal destiny to be 
an object for either the lover of an- 
tiquity as such, or for the dilettante. Any 
great subject may become the plaything 
of an élite, and there has been some 
reason behind the all too common, 
albeit false, view that liturgy is the 
special preserve of a spiritual intelli- 
gentsia, a pretended religious ‘‘upper 
class.” At the opposite extreme, the 
activists, who have much to say and do, 
but little or nothing to think, have not 
improved matters. Liturgy is pre- 
eminently concerned with action, but 
with divine action, God’s eternal life of 
praise and the communication of His 
divine life to His children. To appre- 
ciate this, the soul must be well rooted 
and must eschew the sporadic action of 
those who believe one can rush ahead 
without looking back to observe what 
experience has taught. 

To the prejudice that liturgy is con- 
cerned with trappings, one must oppose 
its inwardness. One must appreciate 
and fulfil its demands. Those who have 
even the most meagre, but correct, 
notion of what liturgy is, know that they 
are not concerned with theory, but with 
a way of life. The truth that by their 
fruits ye shall know them is nowhere 
more accurately verified than in the 
effect of the Church’s sacraments, 
prayers and sacramentals — in a word 
her liturgy —on those who come in 
contact with them. Their objective 
powers have the greater influence and 
freedom of action where preparation is 
made to receive them intelligently and 
humbly. The proper approach to 
liturgy must be cultivated with care. 

The criticism, perhaps the strangest 
of all, that liturgy is a novelty in the 
_ religious domain can best be met not by 
a knowledge of history alone, but — and 
this is better by such knowledge 
coupled with the awareness which every 
Catholic should have of the fundamental 
meaning of the Church. For this, some 


appreciation of the doctrine of the 
mystical body is essential. This is com- 
mon property for every Catholic who 
takes his faith seriously and not an 
esoteric doctrine for the few. When it is 
apprehended in even a rudimentary 
fashion, there comes the realization that 
it is of the essence of the Church to per- 
form liturgy, to act liturgically, in the 
strictest and most complete meaning of 
those expressions. When this begins to 
dawn on one, the Church appears in her 
true light; her living quality is seen, 
which many unhappily miss. Her tradi- 
tion, instead of being conceived as some- 
thing static, is recognized as a dynamic 
action, a constant transmission of what is 
vital and precious for the children of 
this superbly careful mother, essential 
for the members of this divinely con- 
stituted organism. Such tradition is 
guided by the wisdom which comes 
with age and experience, but this very 
fact guarantees the freshness of what is 
brought us. It comes in all its original 
beauty and perfection. 

Finally, liturgy must not be thought 
of as something isolated from the other 
manifestations of the life of the Church. 
It is part of a whole and has a vital re- 
lationship to the other parts. Man is 


made to worship God. By the Redemp- 
tion he is remade to something sur- 
passing the original creation. Revealed 
truth tells him of the nature of his God 
and the way to Him whom he worships. 
Liturgy is the expression of that worship 
and is the objective means of the sanctifi- 
cation whose purpose is to make man 
holy, Godlike, a worthy worshipper. 
Liturgy is thus the life, the inner life, of 
the Church, by sharing in which man is 
linked to God. Nothing could be older, 
and nothing is newer in the Church. It 
is the effective tradition, i.e., handing 
down, of that newness of life in God of 
which so many of the prayers at Christ- 
mas and Easter speak. 

There has always been, there must 
always have been, and there must 
always be liturgy. So, in the truest sense 
(emphasizing its real meaning and dis- 
missing the inferences which the modern 
mind finds in the expression) there has 
always been and always will be liturgical 
movement, but not a Liturgical Move- 
ment. At last the day will come when 
there is no more liturgy on earth, but 
only in Heaven; when the sanctification 
of the elect being completed, the liturgy 
of God’s praise will be the triumphant 
Church’s sole concern. 


An Examination of Conscience 


Maurice LAvANOUXx 


NCE a young priest of my ac- 
quaintance, whose opinion I 
value highly, took me to task for dwell- 
ing on the shortcomings of his brethren 
in matters of art and architecture. He 
pointed out that, after all, the clergy 
in this country are at the mercy of 
architects, decorators, craftsmen of all 
kinds, and that if the priests are guilty 
of lapses of taste and balance in these 
matters, they are, in the main, following 
the lead of professional people. I must 
admit that my friend’s remarks contain 
a measure of truth and since one of my 
failings is rushing in where angels fear 
to tread, I will attempt a general ex- 
amination of conscience in the name of 
all concerned. 

First let me express my conviction that 
the intelligence of all others is often apt 
to be underestimated by one special 
group or another and that many of the 


difficulties or misunderstandings we ex- 
perience in our relations with one an- 
other are conditioned by or due to some 
sort of ‘invincible ignorance.” What is 
needed is frankness based on facts, rein- 
forced by principles. If we understand 
the other fellow’s problems, we can 
better appreciate his difficulties and be 


_ prepared to meet him on an intelligent 


basis. 

The clergy are often accused of bad 
taste and of promoting or encouraging 
the making of things used in our churches 
in such a way that good work cannot be 
produced. They seem to run counter to 
accepted professional norms and thereby 
make it difficult for competent artists to 
function properly. On the other hand, 
their attitude makes it correspondingly 
easy for the mediocre to produce an 
avalanche of dubious wares which are 
marketed at still more dubious prices. 
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There is a great deal of truth in this 
accusation, but the same can be said 
of many other men in other walks of 
life. As a matter of fact, there are many 
priests and prelates who have a keen 
sense of what is right in these matters. 
For example, in the January, 1942, issue 
of The Irish Ecclesiastical Review 1 find an 
excellent article on ecclesiastical stained 
glass by the Reverend Daniel Shields, 
S.J. The author begins with a con- 
sideration of early Irish glass, then he 
explains the making of a window and 
ends with these words of wisdom: 
‘‘Finally, we may ask what should be a 
practical criterion for stained glass? Are 
we to follow slavishly the mediaeval 
craftsman and produce ‘period pieces’ 
like those of Pugin and his followers in 
the line of architecture? Far be it from 
us to recommend such a practice; this 
is not the way to produce a living art; 
instead, by using governing principles 
that apply to the nature and treatment 
of glass we can produce windows which 
will fill all the demands of modern 
architectural design. The worker in glass 
must remember always the nature of the 
material in which he is working, never 
forgetting that he must not use glass as 
a canvas on which to paint a picture 
and ever designing in such a fashion as 
to bring out the translucent color which 
is the real glory of stained glass. He must 
take the ‘leads’ and iron framework into 
his confidence — not relegating them to 
obscurity — and make them part of his 
design. If this is kept in mind, there is no 
reason why our churches now a-building 
and yet to build should not be enriched 
with glass which would hold its own 
with what is best in mediaeval glass. 
Many ofthe moderncontinental churches 
can be truly proud of their windows — 
true spiritual children of the great win- 
dows of Chartres and Sens, but with all 
the vitality of life now being lived. In 
Ireland we have examples of modern 
glass whose simplicity of design and 
glowing color should be to us a trumpet 
call to break through the wrong and 
ugly conceptions of nineteenth-century 
glass — conceptions very widespread 
and unfortunately accepted in Ireland.” 


Now COMPARE the above state- 
ment by a priest to the mistaken notion 
of an architect who told me that he 
planned to install ‘‘temporary” amber 
glass windows in a small church in the 
hope that later on donors might be 
found for windows of “‘art glass.”” Why 
should he assume that a temporary win- 
dow — if it is properly designed, with 


leads in a good geometric pattern — is 
inferior to a window of art glass? The 
reverse might well be the case, particu- 
larly if that particular architect has 
anything to say about the job. Am I 
mistaken in pointing out that Father 
Shields is on more solid ground than is 
the architect? Round one for the clergy! 

I fully realize that the job of critic is 
an ungrateful one, particularly in mat- 
ters pertaining to the arts at the service 
of the Church. There are so many toes 
that can be stepped on! And yet I feel 
that many will welcome these remarks 
if only for the reason that although what 
I have to say is of common knowledge, 
individual artists cannot afford the 
luxury of giving vent to their feelings 
and thoughts for fear of retributive con- 
sequences. That leaves me a clear field 
and one in which I have a right, after 
all, to enter, since I am, or rather have 
been, a practicing member of the great 
brotherhood of those whose work has 
had to do with the building of the 
House of God. 

To come back to the pastor. During 
the past five or six years the information 
service of the Liturgical Arts Society has 
endeavored to iron out various diffi- 
culties for pastors, seminarians, and 
others. Many of the questions have had 
to do with the difficulty experienced in 
securing statues, altars, windows, and 
the thousand and one things needed in a 
church at reasonable prices or, should 
we say, at prices within the limitations 
of a budget. There is the problem, and 
it is not an easy one to solve unless there 
is a radical change in point of view. 
This radical change must be based on 
the acceptance of the concept of the 
integrity of the artist and an under- 
standing of the value of his work. We 
can easily realize what a revolution such 
an acceptance would involve in future 
work for the Church. Think of all those 
whose main interest is “giving the peo- 
ple what they want.” Let anyone talk 
to these purveyors of church goods and 
he will get this answer: ‘“‘Of course, we 
would like to do good work but our 
customers would not buy nor would 
they pay the necessary prices.” Or this 
wail: “So and so tried that years ago 
and he went broke.” Or again, “If I 
make better things or if I pay a good 
designer for objects that will have to be 
sold at higher prices, so and so will con- 
tinue marketing his trash and I will not 
be able to compete.” The old merry-go- 
round! The truth of the matter lies in a 
lack of fundamental sincerity. It is true 
that whoever wants to call his soul his 
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own must pay the price — and a high _ 
one — but if principles mean anything _ 
we must make a few sacrifices. It is also — 
true that, in great measure, such sacri- 
fices need not be necessary and this is 
where the revolution comes in. This 
revolution, or, if the connotation of the 
word is too strong, let us call it evolu- 
tion, this evolution means a change of 
heart in the clergy, the nuns, heads of 
religious communities, schools, univer- 
sities, the architects, the artists, the 
contractors, the donors. 
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"THE AVERAGE PERSON is not ex- 
pected to practice the heroic virtues but 
1s expected to exercise a certain amount 
of common human decency in dealing 
with his fellows. The irony of the whole 
messy business is that forthright and 
honest dealings are good business, pro- 
viding the persons involved exercise a 
certain amount of positive policing in 
their particular spheres. This ought to 
be possible and practical within the 
limits of normal commercial diplomacy. 
Naturally there will always be chiselers 
who will find a way to circumvent the 
best laid plans, but an attempt would 
be well worth while if only because it 
would be a gesture toward the accept- 
ance of papal directives in matters which 
involve fair play and fair returns for 
honest work. And, after all, is it too 
optimistic to assume that this procedure 
would also have the virtue of swinging 
the pendulum in the right direction 
even if at the outset success may not 
inevitably result? Certainly nothing posi- 
tive can be accomplished in any walk of 
life if we always condition our actions 
to the level of the lowest common 
denominator. 

While I am typing these notes a letter — 
comes to me from one of our members 
who chides me for always harping on 
matters artistic, and he rightly points 
out that it is useless to preach good — 
taste and love for fine things to those — 
who never or all too seldom have had > 
the opportunity to exercise their facul- 
ties in that direction. ‘Why not teach 
them good taste,” he writes, “instead of 
bemoaning the lack of it?” Well, to — 
teach good taste is a rather difficult task, — 
and I fancy that the best way to acquire 
and develop taste is to be continually 
exposed to the sight of beautiful objects, 
in and out of our churches. And then we 
find ourselves right back on the school 
bench. To discuss the possibilities of 
substantial reform in the teaching of art 
in our schools, from kindergarten to 
college, would involve me in polemics — 
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Competition 


fora 


3 Christ 

The 
3 Light of the 
~ World 


‘ Robert C. 
KOEPNICK 


In the autumn of 1941, the National Catholic Welfare Conference announced a competition for a 
statue of Christ, the Light of the World, to be placed in the central niche of its new headquarters 
building, Washington, D. C. The conduct of this competition was entrusted to the Liturgical Arts 
Society, acting for the bishops’ committee in charge of the project. Sixty-four contestants were 
selected to enter this competition, on the basis of past experience and photographs of work previ- 
ously done. The final terms of the competition were furnished to these contestants early this year, 
e and the jury reached a decision on July sixteenth. The seven models illustrated herewith represent 
the jury's choice, the three winners illustrated on this page and the two pages following) having 
agreed to submit revisions of their original conceptions early in October for finai judgment. 
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Christ, the Light of the World, is a subject calculated to | 
tax every talent and ability an artist may have. The recent | 
competition conducted by the Liturgical Arts Society to 
select a statue of this subject, in which sixty-four sculptors 
participated, marks a beginning in what is probably the 
best method of selecting a work of spiritual expression in 
art for the Church. 

A criticism is often made that sculptors to-day are 
concerned too much with technical emphasis, of the kind 
needed to produce just one more beautiful object, and 
so this competition has been important in calling the 
attention of the sculptors to the possibilities of exercising - 
their talents on a spiritual theme. If enough opportunities 
are given, artists will soon be found to provide the union 
of inner spirit and outward form needed for a work of art. 

In the period of the renaissance, and earlier, bishops, 
abbots and clergy were very sensitive to the beauty and 
expression needed in church art, and many of them were 
artists themselves. To-day, when specialization is the rule, 
there is not time enough for the complete knowledge on 


diverse subjects acquired by the scholars of the middle 
ages, and the Liturgical Arts Society, which conducted | 


this competition, serves as the instrument to obtain for the 
Church the same powerful expression in our day that 
prevailed in the great periods of the past. 

Before this competition | had anticipated difficulties of 
understanding between the representatives of the Church © 
and the jury of sculptors. To my surprise, however, the 
churchmen revealed as keen art judgment and as immedi- 
ate perception of possibilities in the development of some 
of the designs as we, and | felt that they were as cog- 
nizant of the artistic nuances. They were even more — 
courageous in their reception of dynamic qualities and in 
their willingness to forego the traditional representanaiia™ 

Very often the shape of the niche and the design o 
the adjacent architecture dictate what the statue must be. 
In this case, the architect has designed for the statue a 


great niche that does not confine the figure to con- — 


stricted limitations, nor fix its type or idea. This niche 


invites the imagination and provides a rare Opportunity . 


for the artist. 


On the whole, the manner in which the competition was _ 
conducted suggests a dependable way for the Church to 


obtain the highest expression in religious art. 


LEE LAWRIE, Sculptor 
Chairman of the Jury 


The four other members were C. Paul Jennewein, Gaetano Cecere, 
Barry Byrne and Frederick Vernon Murphy, architect of the building. 
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The sculptors who were invited to submit scale models for 
_ the selection of a figure of "Christ, the Light of the World” 
to complete the facade of the NCWC Headquarters 
building responded in splendid measure to the oppor- 
_ tunity offered. Conducted along strictly professional lines 
in accordance with the code of ethics of the National 
_ Sculpture Society, the competition was brought very 
close to a final solution that should justify the hopes of all 
concerned. . 
The many serious interpretations of the subject render 
tribute to the imaginative capacity of the profession. 
_ There were naturally many conceptions of the figure of 
_ Our Lord submitted by the sixty-four contestants, and all 
_ were carefully judged in their relation to the building 
and their identity with the central theme. 

As architect of the building, | feel sure that the chosen 
_ sculptor will complete my architectural design. The mem- 
bers of the jury were most conscious of the necessary 
coordination between the facade and the statue to be 
executed and devoted much time to a study of the build- 

ing itself, acquainting themselves with matters of material, 
scale, Orientation, expression and technical execution. 

The new models to be re-submitted by the first three 
finalists will enhance the power of the central theme of 
Christ, the Light of the World, and also will more in- 
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 trinsically relate the sculpture to the architectural back-— 


_ ground provided by the building. 

The sponsors have done a real service to the two 
professions in making the procedure possible and in 
giving it their enthusiastic support. It has been pointed 

~ out that in our mechanized civilization art is being flat- 

~tened out almost to a straight line. The results of this 
competition will go far to contradict that pessimistic pre- 

diction, and it is hoped that the carefully prepared 
program can serve as a guide for those who may be 
called upon to conduct similar projects. It is a consola- 
tion, too, to realize that the Church, as Mother of the 

_ Arts, takes under her protection once again her children 
of the twentieth century. 

The Liturgical Arts Society handled its difficult task well 
and is to be congratulated. Likewise the valuable aid 
‘contributed by the committee on competition programs 
of the National Sculpture Society will not be forgotten. 


FREDERICK VERN@©®N MURPHY, 


Architect of the Building, 

and Head of the Department of 
Architecture, Catholic Uni- 

versity of America, Washington, D. C. 
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- with the authorities, and although I 


think myself a daring soul I am not 
particularly anxious to court the impact 
of established systems — at least not in 
a direct attack. I could perhaps hint at 
my own dissatisfaction, when I was in a 
Catholic school,-at having to put up 
with the type of colored card which 
was given to us for being good boys at 
the altar or in the choir. Since those 
early years I have met many -persons 
whose taste was vitiated at the source by 
the horrible cards and pictures to which 
they were subjected in parochial schools 
and which are even now bought in huge 
quantities by the Sisters and the pastors. 

And in many rectories I have found 
closets full of statuettes, “holy” pictures, 


__and other articles of devotion [sic/] left 


~ over from the last mission and which the 


= 


pastor and his curates distribute to their 
flock. Now all this may be done in good 
faith, but think of what would be dis- 
tributed to the trusting parishioner if 
the pastor, his curates, and all the others 
had been exposed while in school to the 
beneficial influence of fine prints, photo- 
graphs of the statues which fill the niches 
of famous cathedrals, or if their teachers 
had forsworn the gushing sentimentality 
which too often passes for an “art 
course’? The attempt is being made 
now in the vacation schools of the 
Diocese of Kansas City, Missouri, with 
the full approval and support of the 
Most Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, the 
help of the indefatigable Charlton For- 
tune, and the intelligent and whole- 
hearted coéperation of Sister Anne 
Catherine, C.S.J. I have before me the 
collection of prints to be used by the 
children in that diocese for projects in 
grades I and III. The complete direc- 
tions for these projects are given in the 
Religious Vacation School Manual, 


i 942 edition. The pictures illustrate the 


work of Fra Angelico, Veronese, Gior- 
gione, Gerard David, Giotto, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and many others; statues at 
Amiens and Bourges. In time let us hope 
that our school children will be led to 
appreciate the work of modern masters. 
In the meantime the masterpieces of the 
“old boys” will help mightily to wean 
the young, and perhaps the old, away 
from the miserable fodder that is fed 


to them to-day. A sympathetic prelate, 
_an energetic teacher, and the wll to do it 


can work wonders. 


Or COURSE, ‘all this so far has to do 
with artistic matters, and my friend 
who started me on this examination of 
conscience tells me: “I agree with you 


that the art courses in our schools should 
be overhauled, but what about the 
architects who still plan buildings with- 
out too much thought of certain obvious 
conveniences and who give us buildings 
that too often leak, where the plumbing 
gives vent to unmusical noises, where 
the hardware is inadequate, where the 
plaster falls off before it should, where 

aepetc.?: 1 ‘teel ‘a> little. more: at 
home in this case, and I will hazard the 
opinion that many of the difficulties in 
practical matters which plague the 
client and gray the hairs of the architect 
can be traced to a desire to get more 
than can be afforded with the means 
available, chiseling of architects’ fees 
and chiseling of the contractors, with 
the consequent awarding of contracts to 


the supposedly lowest bidder, whether 


he be the general contractor or the sub- 
contractor. And there is also the human 
element. What is the solution? Well — 
to the client I would say: ‘‘Do not 
quibble about a fair fee for your archi- 
tect and, above all, do not play one 
architect against another. And do not 
drop impossible problems in the archi- 
tect’s lap, such as expecting him to give 
you a million dollar building for a 
quarter that amount.” To the architect 
— and at the risk of inviting professional 
thunders on my head —I would say: 
**Don’t always say yes to your client and, 
if needs be, refuse a job if you are sure 
that it will involve you in all sorts of 
difficulties which will end up unsatis- 
factorily.”? And that will not be a simple 


] 


matter because, after all, a job is a job. 

The prospective donor is another per- 
son who might examine his conscience. 
I have often met pastors who apologized 
for certain ‘‘items’’ in their churches by 
telling me that they were gifts over 
which they had no control. Well, here 
again, as in the case of the architect, the 
only idea I have to offer is to refuse such 
gifts before they are purchased or in- 
stalled in the church, or to insist that 
an illustration of the prospective “‘item”’ 
be submitted for consideration to some- 
one competent to judge of the excellence 
of the object to be donated. 

I am not naive enough to assume that 
these suggestions of mine will usher in an 
era of permanent reforms; they can, 
however, lessen the evil effects of a 
system that has been tolerated largely 
because of indifference, ignorance, and 
lack of discernment on the part of us 
all. If we examine our collective con- 
science and indicate, at least, a desire to 
do better, we might be surprised at the 
results. I recall a cartoon by Thomas 
Nash at the time of the Tweed ring 
scandal in New York City. It showed 
a group of politicians and their friends 


standing in a circle and each pointing 


the finger of scorn at the other. Here is a 
new version of Nash’s cartoon, showing 
all of us in a penitential pose and point- 
ing the finger of repentance at ourselves. 
The caption could be, “Mea culpa.” 
Having said as much, let us move 
gallantly forward in the resolution of 
sinning no more. 


Drawing by John Lindenthaler 


I SAY TO YOU, THAT EVEN SO THERE SHALL BE JOY IN HEAVEN UPON 
ONE SINNER THAT POTH PENANCE, MORE THAN UPON NINETY-NINE JUST 
WHO NEED NOT PENANCE.-—LUKE, XV. 7. 
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Contemporary Art for the Living Church 


HENRY CLIFFORD 


NE OF THE glories of the Chris- 
tian Faith so fully brought out by 
the liturgy is its splendid contemporane- 
ousness. The spirit of Christ — the same 
always and yet constantly renewing 
itself — with all the vigor and perfection 
of the primitive church has been true 
throughout the ages, whether in the 
sixth century, the thirteenth, or the 
present year, 1942. This has been true 
of Faith — but of the Faith as expressed 
in art it is true only until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. At that time 
church art, in common with secular art, 
ended its splendid cycle of fresh and 
original styles and became as an animal 
devouring itself. From then on it has 
survived on pre-digested styles and styl- 
istics foreign and abhorrent to the true 
spirit of contemporaneity as found in the 
liturgy. 

That Catholic art of the past hundred 
years has reached the lowest point in 
history is almost an axiom. One does 
not have to have majored in advanced 
aesthetics to recognize that the level of 
church architecture and the interior 
decoration now being employed for its 
- embellishment, far from being a noble 
creation destined to uplift the mind of 
man to God, is all too often on the men- 
tal par of a child of six. 

When a new church is to be built 
nowadays, the powers congregate and 
play a quiet little game of styles which 
contains but three cards, all winning 
ones, namely: Gothic, Byzantine, or 
Romanesque. This safe precedent pro- 
duces a result more or less happy for 
priest and congregation alike. “What 
was good enough for our forefathers, 
... Gcetera ... ,” is murmured ap- 
provingly on all sides. Then comes 
the matter of interior decoration. If the 
parish is rich the architect continues 
with the inside decoration as well, mak- 
ing all altars, statues, and stations styl- 
istically appropriate but usually sub- 
dued in tone. In a smaller parish, where 
the funds run out sooner, the master 
builder is dismissed when he has fin- 
ished the shell, and a mail order house 
takes over — by mail — and the interior 


is reduced to a symphony of marshmal- 
low and Neapolitan ice cream. The 
poorer parish, however, is really the 
wiser, as the rich parish, bored by the 
subdued taste of its expensive architect, 
gradually acquires Neapolitan ice cream 
Virgins and Saint Judes of its own, and 
when these are suitably crowned with 
electric haloes, they completely obscure 
the original stylistic unity. Both churches 
are now reduced to a meaningless forest 
of sickly heroes and heroines of the 
Christian Faith. Emasculation seems 
synonymous with sanctity. Are these the 
results of a following of Christ? It some- 
how doesn’t seem possible. In despair 
“I lift up mine eyes to hills whence 
comes my strength.” If only one could 
see out the windows and toward the 
freshness of a hill. It is superfluous 
further to insist. 


Now WHAT are the reasons for this 
sad state of affairs? Are Catholic con- 
gregations guilty of lethargy — do they 
lack knowledge, or do they honestly 
prefer it this way? In better times the 
Church led in matters of art. Art was 
the handmaiden of religion. In keeping 
with the spirit of contemporaneousness 
of the liturgy, should we not try to re- 


turn once more — after a thorough 
cleaning of the Augean stables — to 
this happy state? 


In the past, Christian art has usually 
been the mirror of its particular age. 
Thus the capacious domes of Hagia 
Sophia symbolized the wide canopy of 
heaven stretching out to cover the four 
corners of the earth with all its peoples. 
Similarly gothic spires not only pointed 
to heaven but pointed the exact way, 
while the sun piercing the jewelled 
lancets rendered the dim interiors more 
gloriously mysterious by enriching even 
the shadows. And later in blatant ba- 
roque times, Jesuit artists had to employ 
all the artifices of their craft, literally 
creating angels who emerged from bil- 
lowy marble clouds blowing golden 
trumpets, to call back the wayward 
faithful from Protestant pastures. All 
these styles were reflections of their par- 


ticular Zeitgeist, therefore normal and 
contemporary and liturgical. And so it 
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continued on down through the rouged — 


cherubs of rococo Bavaria and Austria, 
spreading even as far as Portugal and 
the new world where we still see the 
soaring Chirriguerresque altars heavily 
coated with gold and silver from the 
mines of Mexico. 

But with the coming of the nineteenth 
century, this glorious tradition of orig- 
inal artistic creation is submerged by 
the depressing wave of industrial literal- 
ism with its atmosphere of coal mines 
and factory smoke. As the original 
minds disappeared, there emerged a 
group of skilful restorers, quacks, one 
might say, whose nostrums kept the pa- 
tient functioning through the obscur- 
ing use of mirrors. The knowledge of 
Viollet-le-Duc, together with the taste 
and ability of Pugin, kept old churches 
in presentable repair and offered inof- 
fensive new ones, Even the devout crea- 
tions of the English Pre-Raphaelites and 
the ardent lectures of a half century 
of Ruskin failed to carry the strength 
of this abortive movement into the new. 
century. Church art as a force was 


dead —its inspirational value com- 


pletely gone and all artistic endeavor 
diverted to other channels. 

It is the irony of fate that the great era 
of church building in the new world 
coincided with this sterile period in art. 
How different might have been the his- 
tory of the Church in America if it had 
had the good fortune to be allied with a 
happy and convincing style of architec- 
ture. Our immediate heritage is, there- 
fore, disorder, timidity, and watered an- 
tiquarianism. Yet hopeless as it all 
seems there is a solution to our predica- 
ment—a method whose surface has 
been barely scratched. And that solu- 
tion is to follow the precepts and spirit 


of the liturgy by a return to contempo- ~ . f 


raneousness. That is, to employ con- 
temporary architects and artists to 


build and decorate our contemporary — 


churches. By this is meant, architects 
and artists with contemporary minds — 
minds concerned with problems of 1942 
and the years to come rather than in 
those whose talents lie in the direction 
of warmed-over Puginism. This is no 


criticism of the fine work that is being 


done throughout the country by people 
with taste who are skilfully simplifying 
and rectifying the horrors inherited 
from the nineteenth century. 


Bur Is: 1 not time now: to turn to 
architects who can solve our problems 
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with all the latest and most advanced 
improvements at their disposal? Why 
does not someone build a church in 
sympathy with such buildings as, to cite 
but three in this country, the Howe and 
Lescaze Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
_ ciety, the recent Stone and Goodwin 
~ Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
or the now justly famous modern hang- 
ing garden of Babylon, the Frank Lloyd 
Wright house at Bear Run, Pennsyl- 
vania? While 4 church would not neces- 
sarily resemble any of these buildings 
any more specifically than they resem- 
ble one another, each fitting a different 
function, it would at least be an effort 
toward utilizing every modern structural 
and artistic advancement and _ put 
church architecture on an equal basis 
with the best in contemporary archi- 
tecture. 

And what of the decoration of such a 
church? It should be given over to the 
best contemporary sculptors and paint- 
ers available. An ideal church could 
have, for example, an altarpiece by 
Picasso or Matisse or Derain — Stations 
of the Cross by Rouault and statues by 
Milles or Maillol. Popes and bishops of 
the past commissioned the best people 
of their periods, witness Michelangelo, 
Raphael, and Titian. Is it too strange to 
suggest that the same thing might hap- 
pen again? 

To those who will exclaim with horror 

that contemporary art is out of the ques- 
tion for use in churches the following ob- 
servations are proffered. First — paint- 
ings and reliefs used in churches, aside 
from their decorative value, usually 
serve to uplift and ennoble while at the 
same time they are the exposition of 
some event or truth contained in Ca- 
tholicism. So called ‘‘modern’’ art, 
which came into its own roughly about 
1880 with the appearance of the post- 
‘impressionists in France and which 
through an uneven history of varying 
isms is still continuing to-day, is in some 
ways ideally fitted for church use. It is 
dangerous to generalize, but one of the 
main characteristics of the whole period 
is the insistence on simplification. Vic- 
torian complexity has been superseded 
by a direct oneness of purpose of great 
driving force with a consequent height- 
ening of desired intensity of emotion. 
Thus confining itself to one element at a 
time, it could express religious themes 
with great teaching power. rah 

Again — that contemporary painting 
tends somewhat to be abstract should be 
no bar whatsoever. For do not eternal 
truths in their highest analysis likewise 


tend toward the abstract? Perhaps the 
perfect monastery for the mystics of the 
future will have a set of stations com- 
pletely non-representational and en- 
tirely abstract. Certainly statues of 
Christ and the saints, however photo- 
graphic, are always misleading since, 
except for the holy shroud and a few 
recently canonized saints, we have only 
the vaguest ideas of true and historic 
physical outlines. It will perhaps be ob- 
jected that this view is entirely too 
intellectual for general application. 
Might it not be suggested that viewing 
the situation as it stands to-day, a swing 
of the pendulum in the opposite direc- 
tion is not only just and fair but actually 
overdue? 

A further objection may be made that 
subjects chosen by contemporary paint- 
ers are hardly germane to the Catholic 
point of view, that a convincing painter 
or sculptor must feel deeply and believe 
sincerely. It is true that only a handful of 
painters to-day, notably Rouault, Jean 
Charlot, Maurice Denis, have chosen 
religious themes. Yet if the Church 
created the demand, even the non- 
believer could be commissioned and 
would unhesitatingly be professional 
enough to fulfill his contract satisfac- 
torily. If this shocks some, there is al- 
ways the precedent of the atheistic 
Perugino whose masterpieces are deeply 
religious in sentiment. Also the Ruskin- 
ian theory that talent and sanctity fulfill 
the Aristotelian precept that right think- 
ing produced right art is belied by the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, whose purity 
was undoubted but whose force was 
quickly spent; while the theory is com- 
pletely disproven by the many renais- 
sance artists of unusual genius who 
flourished despite the fetid atmosphere 
of the most vicious days of the papacy. 

To sum up: prospective builders of 
new churches should turn to the con- 
temporary artist for help. If the Church 
took the leadership and created the de- 
mand, the artists would soon follow. It 
would, of course, be extremely helpful 
if bishops would encourage more inten- 
sive courses in art in the seminaries. Or 
if their curricula are already too full, 
then an advisory committee, composed 
of competent and disinterested profes- 
sional men, could be created in each 
diocese to pass on all new plans. 

The fruits of wise action in this con- 
temporary direction would seem to be 
limitless. Undoubtedly surrounding a 
twentieth century congregation with 
twentieth century symbols and repre- 
sentations would produce an astonishing 
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intensification of Catholic belief and a 
deeper understanding of Christian prin- 
ciples. The effect on non-Catholics 
would be interesting, to say the least, if 
only in answer to their taunts of me- 
diaevalism. Those who have experienced 
the thrill of satisfaction and complete- 
ness gained by visiting modern churches 
in Bavaria and Switzerland will under- 
stand how conversions to the faith 
might come from hundreds of walks of 
life hitherto untouched. And lastly, even 
if all this fails, we should at least have 
the satisfaction of going down in history 
as fearless livers of our age — honest be- 
lievers in the contemporary spirit of the 
liturgy. 


Recent Publications 


THE ELIZABETH DAY McCORMICK 
APOCALYPSE. Volume I: A Greek Corpus 
of Revelation Iconography. By Harold R. 
Willoughby. With an Introduction by Mlle. 
Juliette Renaud. Volume II: History and 
Text. By Ernest Cadman Colwell. With an 
English Version of Prefaces of Three Early 
Greek Translators by F. Merle Rife. Chi- 
cago. The University of Chicago Press. 
$25.00. 

These two volumes contain the edi- 
tion of a seventeenth century manuscript 
of a vernacular Greek translation of the 
Apocalypse (Vol. II, p. 73 ff.), an edi- 
tion of the miniatures illustrating the 
manuscript (Vol. I, plates [V to LX XII) 
and a critical study of the manuscript, 
of the text and its commentary, and of 
the miniatures, especially of their icon- 
ography. 

The Codex, bought by Miss Mc- 
Cormick in 1932 from a Paris anti- 
quarian and given by her to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, had in the eighteenth 
century been the property of the Ortho- 
dox archbishop Parthenies of Larissa in 
Greece. The translation was made by 
Maximes the Peloponnesian. He is per- 
haps identical with the Maximes who 
performed the work of the translation 
of the whole New Testament into ver- 
nacular Greek, which was printed in 
Geneva in 1638 with Calvinist support, 
as a consequence of the relations be- 
tween the Orthodox patriarch Cyril 
Lucaris of Alexandria, later of Con- 
stantinople, and the Calvinists. If there 
were two Maximes, both of them be- 
longed to the circle of Cyril. 

The text of the Maximes-Apocalypse, 
which has been edited by Professor Col- 
well from the McCormick Codex (but 
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not collated with the three other known 
manuscripts of the translation) offers 
admittedly but little interest. The same 
is true for the commentary which is a 
mixture of the commentaries of Andreas 
of Caesarea and of Arethas, with addi- 
tions by Maximes himself. Professor 
Colwell’s volume, with the appendix by 
J. M. Rife, gives, however, a useful sur- 
vey of the Orthodox translation move- 
ment of Holy Scripture in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

The chief interest of the publication 
is to be found in the cycle of miniatures, 
studied in Volume I. They represent a 
unique and comprehensive late Byzan- 
tine illustration of the Apocalypse. In 
the previous review of F. Van der Meer’s 
book it has been mentioned that during 
the early Christian and mediaeval peri- 
ods the Apocalypse had not been illus- 
trated in eastern Christian art, except 
for Egypt (and certain remote regions 
like monastic Cappadocia). After the 
inclusion of the Apocalypse among the 
canonical books of the Orthodox Church 
had taken place in the age of the Palaeo- 
logi (fourteenth century), the formation 
of a pictorial apocalyptic cycle became a 
possibility; a reality, however, only 
about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the illustration of the Apoca- 
lypse to be found in the printed German 
Protestant Bibles of that time and de- 
rived from the famous woodcuts of 
Diirer found its way to the painter- 
monks of Mount Athos and also in- 
fluenced the fresco decoration of certain 
Russian and Rumanian churches. (Cf. 
also the recent study by L. H. Heyden- 
reich, ““Der Apokalypsenzyklus im Athos- 
gebiet und seine Beziehungen zur deut- 
schen Bibelillustration der Reformation,” 
Keitschrift fiir Kunstgeschichte, VIII [1939] 
wevt.)2 

With that standard cycle of the east- 
ern Apocalypse illustration the minia- 
tures of the McCormick Codex have 
practically nothing in common. This 
has been proved by the author of the 
greater part of Volume I, Professor 
Willoughby, as well as by Mlle. Renaud 
in her introduction to the same volume. 
Willoughby has also, by way of an ex- 
haustive comparison, shown that the 
McCormick miniatures are almost com- 
pletely independent of early Christian 
and mediaeval occidental illustrations of 
the Apocalypse. He therefore stresses (a 
little too often!) the uniqueness of the 
Chicago cycle; a kindred illustration has 
so far not been discovered, either in 
manuscripts or in other works of art. 
It seems to the reviewer, however, that, 


in his eagerness to settle once and for all 
the independence of the McCormick 
miniatures from all ordinary Apocalypse 
iconography, the editor has to a certain 
extent failed to appreciate the real value 
of this cycle. It is true that in his very 
detailed and careful descriptions, which 
are preceded by the Apocalypse text 
and references to other parts of Scrip- 
ture, the apocrypha, the commentaries, 
and the Fathers, he makes many clever 
and striking observations regarding the 
originality of the miniatures, their re- 
lation to the text‘and the use of Byzan- 
tine, Turkish, Slavic, and occidental 
types and motifs. But while rightly point- 
ing out the probability of the pro- 
vincial origin of the miniatures—he 
suggests a Northern Greek or Rumanian 
monastery —it seems that he greatly 
over-estimates their aesthetic quality. To 
me these miniatures do not seem com- 
parable to the better works of late Byzan- 
tine-Slavic art in the Balkans in artistic 
achievement, let alone the noble and 
deep symbolism of early apocalyptic art. 
They are rather on the level of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century occidental 
religious peasant art and in this sense 
are of very real interest through the in- 
genuous and sometimes grotesque di- 
rectness of their style. 

Among the many curious iconographic 
details pointed out by Professor Wil- 
loughby, there are, for instance, the en- 
emies of Christ in the costume of seven- 
teenth century Turks, or the two-bladed 
sword of Mohammed which appears on 
two occasions in the hand of Christ. The 
influence of late Gothic Madonnas on 
the figure of ““The Woman clothed with 
the Sun” is also noted. (The study of L. 
Burger, Die Himmelskénigin der Apokalypse 
tn der Kunst des Mittelalters, Berlin, 1937, 
might have been mentioned in this con- 
nection. ) 

A separate chapter has been dedi- 
cated to the eighteenth century leather 
book covers with representations of the 
Crucifix and the four Evangelists. These 
are of interest for the knowledge of late 
Greek monastic bookbinding. Their dec- 
oration contains Byzantine, old Islamic, 
Venetian, and Turkish elements. 

The extensive indices, especially the 
iconographic index, are of real help for 
the student. While the excellence of the 
reproductions, two of them in color, and 
the carefulness of the whole work should 
be gratefully acknowledged, the reader 
will scarcely enjoy the many unneces- 
sary repetitions (even apart from the fact 
that parts of Volume I and Volume II 
are literally identical). The publication 


is nevertheless a valuable contribution, 
particularly to late Byzantine art his- 


tory. 
G. B. LADNER 


Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies . 
Toronto, Ontario 


ART TODAY. An Introduction to the Fine 
and Functional Arts. By Ray Faulkner, 
Edwin Zieg feld, and Gerald Hill. New York. 
Henry Holt. $3.50. 


Art education in our Catholic acad- 


emies, colleges, universities, and semi- 
naries has so far been largely a matter 
of delving in a sort of romantic retro- 
spect. There was need for a book that 
would outline certain basic principles 
upon which the intelligent student could 
come to an understanding of the art 
of our day as a sensible interpretation of 
the art of the past. Art Today is such a 
book. In the preface, the authors state 
that ‘““The book is a direct outgrowth of 
the experiments in general education, 
undertaken at the General College of 
the University of Minnesota, to make 
various fields of human endeavor mean- 
ingful and vital in contemporary so- 
ciety.” 

The book is divided into three main 
parts: Part I, the problem of human 
needs; Part II, the problem of organiza- 
tion; Part III, the problem of materials 
and processes. These parts, in turn, are 
subdivided into chapters such as “Art 
in the Home,” “Art in the Community,” 
“Art in Religion,” ‘Art in Industry,” 
‘Art in Commerce,” ‘“The Principles of 
Design,” ‘““The Three Virtuosi: Wood, 
Metal, and Plastics,’’ etc. The fine two 
hundred and fourteen photographs 
clearly illustrate the concise text. The 
authors are happily free from the tend- 
ency to pontificate, and the reader is led 
easily from one subject to the other 
without feeling that he must believe. 

It has often been said that the art ed- 
ucation of the clergy should begin in the — 
seminary, but whatever attempts have 
been made in that direction have too 
often been based on an archaeological 
approach. Art Today would be an ideal 
textbook. If one rector of a major semi- 
nary should start the ball rolling by hay- 
ing a local architect (sympathetic to the 
idea) give a course of evening lectures, 
let us say once a month, based on this 
text and using the illustrations as lantern 


slides, he would earn the gratitude ofa 


generation of future pastors. The same 

plan could become operative in acad- 
emies and colleges. 

Maurice LavANoux 

New York City 


CHAPEL OF SAINT PAUVS PRIORY 
ort, New Jet 
JOSEPH SANFORD SHANIEY, ARCHITECT 


Photo F. S. Lincoln 


CHAPEL OF SAINT PAUL’S PRIORY, KEYPORT, NEW JERSEY. JOSEPH SANFORD SHANLEY, ARCHITECT. THE 
SMALLNESS OF THE ROOM ACCOUNTS FOR THE SOMEWHAT ABBREVIATED VIEW, BUT THE PLAN SHOWS 
THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF BOTH ALTARS AND SEATING ARRANGEMENT FOR THE COMMUNITY AND 
LAITY. THE CABINET WORK WAS EXECUTED By LOOSEN AND BRAUTIGAN; THE HANGINGS, FRONTALS AND 
VEILS BY THE MALONE STUDIOS. (CENTER) CIBORIUM OF STERLING SILVER DESIGNED BY JOSEPH SANFORD 
SHANLEY AND EXECUTED BY THE LINDENTHALER-SALIGA STUDIO. (LEFT) MONSTRANCE OF STERLING 
SILVER AND IVORY DESIGNED BY THE REVEREND JOHN E. MEEHAN, FOR SAINT MARY’S CHURCH, LOS 
GATOS, CALIFORNIA, AND EXECUTED BY HENRI HOLEMANS, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. (RIGHT) MONSTRANCE OF 
STERLING SILVER WITH KNOP OF CALIFORNIA LAPIS LAZULI DESIGNED BY THE REVEREND JOHN E. 
MEEHAN FOR SAINT ANTHONY’S CHURCH, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. EXECUTED BY PETER TRAPHAGEN. 
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REMODELED SANCTUARY IN THE CHURCH OF SAINT KATHERINE OF SIENA, WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA. THE 

OLD ALTAR WAS THE USUAL “GOTHIC” CONCEPTION. THE GENERAL DESIGN WAS EXECUTED UNDER THE 

SUPERVISION OF ROBERT ROBBINS AND HENRY CLIFFORD. THE ANTEPENDIUM AND TABERNACLE VEIL 

WERE EXECUTED BY THE SAINT HILDA GUILD. THE REVEREND LEO P. MACGINLEY, PASTOR, OFFERED 

MANY HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS AND THE WHOLE JOB REPRESENTS THE COLLABORATION OF CLIENT, 
ARTIST, AND INTERESTED LAYMAN. 
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THE CELEBRATION OF MASS: A 


_ Study of the Rubrics of the Roman Missal. 


a. 5 ° Flas 
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By The Reverend 7. B. O’Connell. Mil- 
waukee. Bruce. $10.00. Volume I: The Gen- 
eral Rubrics of the Mass; Volume II: The 
Rite of the Celebration of Low Mass; Volume 
III: The Rite of High Mass and Sung Mass. 


If you have a friend or protégé in a 
seminary studying for the priesthood, 
I earnestly request you to order for him 
at once this masterly work; or, if that 
be not feasible, at least that you send 
him one volume right away, with a 
standing order at the bookstore to send 
him the other two, come Christmas and 
his birthday. You can thus put a stamp 
on his whole priestly future and be the 
means of embellishing and enriching the 


ceremonial side of his sacerdotal min- 


istry for the unmeasured good of the 
souls he will deal with. The Ecclesiastical 
Review, in presenting the first of these 
volumes published, was of the opinion 
that “the priest will find it interesting 
and valuable; the seminarian, invalu- 
able.”’ Necessary, indispensable, irre- 
placeable: how can one emphasize the 
duty in charity incumbent on you to 
see that every seminarian is supplied 
with a personal copy? 

The author of this trilogy, the Rev- 
erend J. B. O’Connell, has been known 
to students of liturgy in the English- 


__ speaking countries for two lesser books, * 


and particularly for his revision of the 
later editions of Fortescue’s great work, 
The Ceremones of the Roman Rite De- 


. scribed. In presenting the new Fortescue 


to the public, Father O’Connell wrote 
(1929): ‘“‘Any satisfactory work on cere- 
monial must treat of many small points 
—every priest knows the outlines of a 


ceremony; it is to obtain trustworthy in- 


formation on details that he consults a 
book such as this — and its contents are 
capable of almost indefinite expansion.” 
But because the work then being revised 
was not the author’s own, “I have not 
made,” he adds, ‘‘all the changes that I 
consider desirable.” In these three vol- 
umes of his own, which, thanks to the 
care of Dom Matthew Britt, O.S.B., 
take full cognizance of American usage, 


‘one can walk and wander without get- 
ting lost in the dark caverns of minutiae 


and diversity of liturgists’ opinions, 
wander with charm and delight in the 
lofty and seemingly limitless temples 
where well-ordered worship of God 
enlarges the spirit. 
Readers of LrrurcicaL Arts who are 
lp pee 
* The Clementine Instruction (London, 1927) 
and How to Serve Mass (Tournhout, 1928). 


themselves priests or seminarians will 
have seen the appraisals of this work 
appearing in the strictly clerical 
magazines, where all the technical ex- 
cellencies, clarity, comprehensiveness, 
accuracy, abundant source-citations are 
illustrated in detail. Again, if readers are 
interested in the general aspects of the 
liturgical movement, they may have 
noted how a journal like Orate Fratres 
hailed this work as ‘“‘not just a book [but] 
a call of grace reminding priests and 
people of something vital in the sacra- 
mental system and of their consequent 
sacred duty.”? Here we can limit our- 
selves to giving, as for lay readers all- 
now-resolved-to-give-the-work-to-a-semi- 
narian, so to speak, a general idea of the 
contents and disposition of the work, 
with a few characteristic indications of 
the treatment accorded the rubrical as- 
pects of situations where the decorative 
arts enter into the service of worship. 
Since the ceremonial setting of Cath- 
olic worship, unlike its divinely-estab- 


lished essence, is of ecclesiastical institu- ~ 


tion, the Church has codified her regu- 
lations for holy mass in four different 
sections of the Missal, the General 
Rubrics, the Additions and Changes, 
the Rite to be Observed, and the De- 
fects, as also in such other liturgical 
books as the Caeremoniale Episcoporum and 
the Memoriale Rituum, the Code of Canon 
Law and decisions of the Sacred Con- 
gregations. In addition to all these, legit- 
imate custom as a source of liturgical 
law must be reckoned with, and ac- 
cepted usage in the interpretation of 
prescription. 

“The rubrics themselves and their 
authentic interpretation alone,” says 
Father O’Connell in his Foreword, “Shave 
binding force. Concerning matters not 
determined by the rubrics, each cele- 
brant of mass has the right to act as he 
thinks best. The explanation given of 
such points in this book is based on the 
general principles of liturgical cere- 
monial, on practical convenience, and 
on the generally accepted teaching of 
the leading commentators in the rubrics 
of the Missal. As each statement of any 
moment is controlled by a reference in 
the footnotes to a rubric, or a decision of 
S. R. C., or to some other official source, 
the reader can readily determine what is 
of obligation and what is merely the 
opinion of rubricians or the accepted 
way of performing a particular cere- 
monial act.” 

In twelve chapters the first volume 
treats liturgy, liturgical law,’ the time 
and place of mass, the application 


‘thereof, the calendar, votive masses, 


parochial mass, conventual mass, Re- 
quiem Masses, variable parts of mass, 
defects in its celebration and the mate- 
rial requisites for it. The second volume 
in four parts (twenty-two chapters), 
handles voice and gesture, the rite of 
the ordinary low mass, special forms of 
low mass, and serving. The twenty chap- 
ters of the third volume are distributed 
through five parts dealing respectively 
with the Asferges, general ceremonies of 
solemn mass, the detailed rite of solemn 
mass, special forms of it, and, lastly, 
with missa cantata, designated by us 
usually as high mass. In addition each 
volume has appropriate appendices, a 
glossary of liturgical terms, a bibliog- 
raphy and an index. The volumes are in 
large octavo, and a clear-cut typography 
is enhanced by diagrams, tables, photo- 
graphic reproductions. The publisher 
has spared nothing in the presentation. 

A few citations are added, both to 
show the general tone of the work, and 
the sobriety and restraint with which 
rubrical prescriptions often neglected 
are recalled. In our quotations the many 
covering footnotes are unfortunately 
omitted: 

The altar is a most sacred object in virtue 
of its consecration, and because it represents 
Christ Himself. Hence it is marked with the 
five crosses, which symbolize the Five Wounds, 
is richly clothed (with frontal and linen cloths) 
and ornamented, and, in the course of the 
celebration of Mass, is kissed and incensed as 
marks of respect. 

A canopy above a seat is a traditional symbol 
of the dignity of the person who occupies it, 
and hence liturgical tradition and the rubrics 
require that a canopy . . . should surmount 
the altar at which Mass is celebrated . . . 

The altar frontal (pallium, antependium) and 
the altar cloths are ‘“‘the clothing”’ of the altar, 
itself representing Christ, and the frontal is its 
true liturgical decoration. Liturgical tradition 
and the rubrics demand the use of the frontal. 
This may be of any precious material or fabric, 
and, nowadays, is generally made of the same 
materials that are used for vestments (silk, 
velvet, etc.). 


The author’s discussion of the use of 
flowers on the altar reads in part as 
follows: 


The rubrics of the Missal are completely 
silent about the use of flowers on an altar. The 
Caeremoniale Episcoporum does, however, speak 
of them as an ornamentation for the altar, and 
its civory [canopy], on great feasts; and Me- 
moriale Rituum indicates that, if customary, 
flowers may be used to adorn the altar on the 
Feast of the Purification, on Maundy Thurs- 
day, and on Holy Saturday. The rubrics and 
good taste demand that, if flowers be used on 
altars at all, they should be used — especially 
on the high altar — with the greatest restraint. 
Flowers are not a permanent decoration of the 
altar; it is intended that they be used, in great 
moderation, occasionally, to mark a special de- 
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gree of festivity. They are, or should be, an 
ornament, and are entirely subsidiary, and 
they must never be used in such a way as to 
destroy the proportions of the altar, or over- 
shadow the liturgical furnishings (crucifix and 
candlesticks), or impede the actions of the 
Sacred Ministers during a function. The altar 
is a stone of sacrifice—a place of awe and dig- 
nity—and must not be made a mere stand for 
flower vases. 


Father O’Connell’s work should go a 
long way to enhance the correctness and 
consequent beauty which becomes pub- 
lic worship: ‘‘For God is a God of peace, 
not of disorder,”’ says the Apostle; ‘“ Thus 
I likewise teach in all the churches of 
the saints.” 

GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 
Saint Marys, Kansas 


ON BEING AN ARCHITECT. By Wil- 
liam Lescaze. New York. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.00. 


William Lescaze, well-known archi- 
tect and advocate of a contemporary, 
as distinct from a stylistic, architecture, 
has given us a book derived largely from 
the experiences and observations of a 
decade and a half of practice in this 
country. 

Few Americans were able to imagine 
there being such a thing as a distinctive 
contemporary architecture outside the 
field of the skyscraper, and fewer still 
were aware of the rapid strides being 
made in that direction in Europe when, 
in 1929, Mr Lescaze and his former 
partner, Mr Howe, built their addition 
to the Oak Lane Country Day School 
near Philadelphia. This little building 
and the commissions which shortly fol- 
lowed were to focus the attention of the 
thinking public first on the work of such 
leading Europeans as Le Corbusier and 
Gropius and shortly thereafter on the 
surprising fact that American architects 
had, for over a generation, studiously 
avoided the problems implicit in creat- 
ing anything like a contemporary archi- 
tecture. 

Divided into three distinct sections, 
Mr Lescaze’s book is bound to affect 
different classes of readers in different 
ways, according to whether the reader 
be layman, student, or fellow architect. 
Part one, that devoted to the layman, 
sets down in simple terms major dis- 
tinctions to be made between the con- 
temporary and the conventional, or 
stylistic, approach to architecture. While 
an oversimplified picture, especially 
from the architect’s point of view, it is 
nonetheless a valuable one if it serves to 
orient the reader’s mind in a direction 


which may be wholly new to him. Valu- 
able time may be saved and lengthy mis- 
understandings be avoided if the reader 
who is about to avail himself of archi- 
tectural services will acquaint himself 
with the first portion of On Being an 
Architect. 

In part two, addressed to the student, 
Mr Lescaze gives a convincing picture 
of many of the conditions met with in 
actual practice. In this he succeeds 
where the school course in ‘‘Professional 
Practice’’ is likely to fail. His discussion 
of the architectural schools and the type 
of training to be found in them at the 
present time will give scant comfort to 
the prospective student, as the majority 
of these institutions are forever obliged 
to keep a weather eye on what is going 
on in the world outside. The goal of 
having practicing architects for teachers 
has been a difficult one to realize as, in 
America, at least, most of these men 
have been too busy to devote their best 
energies to teaching. Mr Lescaze’s ac- 
count of his own teacher, Karl Moser, 
under whom he studied in Zurich, is 
not only a fine tribute to Moser but also 
a valuable account of the teaching meth- 
ods of a distinguished practicing archi- 
tect. Moser’s church of St. Antonius in 
Basle should be known to all readers of 
LitTuRGICAL ARTs. 

The last portion of On Being an Archi- 
tect contains, among other things, inter- 
esting thoughts on the layout of war- 
time factories— thoughts which, for 
some reason, have not crossed the minds 
of the builders of our factories. These are 
still largely based on a conception of 
peacetime efficiency and are highly vul- 
nerable to attack from the air. In dis- 
cussing this Mr Lescaze cites the fact 
that industrial decentralization has been 
one of the sources of England’s ability 
to resist air attack. While conditions in 
this country may never approximate 
those in England, nonetheless it is high 
time industrial planners grasp the im- 
portance of decentralization in making 
use of small factories, machine shops, 
and garages. 

Mr Lescaze’s book is to be recom- 
mended to readers of LirurcicAL ARTs 
because it outlines a simple approach to 
the field of contemporary architecture 
— an approach which is as applicable to 
the problem of the church as it is to the 
home or the industrial or commercial 
building. If the reader doubts this after 
reading Mr Lescaze’s book, let him turn 
to a recent article by Dom Hilary Mar- 
tin in the Portsmouth Association Bulletin. 
“In commercial structures particularly,” 


he says, “Shas America expressed herself 
best — best because what is closest to 
the heart most easily finds expression in 
art. There is, however, an extraordinary 
lag between the embodyment of our 
commercial achievements and our faith. 
Who can point out a contemporary 
church which so satisfies the requisites 
of architecture as does the R.C.A. Build- 
ing? 273) 8 or the error lies in the minds 
of us all: we think clearly enough when 
both the immediate and ultimate ends 
are utilitarian, but when the latter end 
is of the spirit, our wisdom leaves by one 
window, our knowledge by another, and 
so through all the seven virtues, until 
there remains but the hollow shell in- 
habited by a few spectres and taboos 
which determine wherein we shall wor- 
ship God.” 
WALTER KNIGHT STURGES 
Columbus, Ohio 


THE DIALOG MASS, By Gerald Ellard, 
S.J. New York. Longmans Green. $2.75. 


“If the faithful were well-instructed, 
and celebrated the feasts in the spirit 
intended by the Church when she in- 
stituted them, there would be a notable 
renewal and increase of faith, piety, and 
religious instruction; the entire life of 
the Christian would thereby become 
better and stronger.” This quotation 
from L. Beauduin touches intimately the 
purposes and matter of Father Ellard’s 
new book. Nothing is so encouraging in 
our day as the constant growth of active 
participation in Catholic public worship 
through the dialogue mass. 

Traditions and customs become so old 
from neglect that their revival is looked 
upon with suspicion and treated as 
novelty. The chapter “Active Participa- 
tion and Tradition” is extremely im- 
portant because it reveals the mind of 
the Church. The oldest description of 
the mass by Saint Justin clearly men- 
tions: “When he has concluded the 
prayers and the thanksgiving, all the 
people who are present express their 
assent by saying Amen.” Saint Jerome 
boasted that the Amen at the end of the 
Canon fairly thundered across Rome. 
Pope Xystus I “decreed that within the 
Action the priest should commence and 
the people take up the song, Sanctus, 
Sanctus, Sanctus, Dominus deus Sabbaoth.” 
Later the Gloria, Creed and Our Father 
were likewise recommended to be re- 


cited in a clear tone by the people. An ‘| 


important argument for the dialogue 
mass can be drawn from the writings of 
Saint Augustine, Saint Cyprian, Pope 
Innocent m1, and Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
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Although tradition always considered 
the mass as essentially a social and com- 
munal action, at the time of the Council 
of Trent the faithful attending mass 
were mute spectators. The reason for 
this might well have been a reaction 
against Jansenism. Incidentally, not a 
~ few of these abuses, which gave Luther 
reason to appeal to the Council, were 
related to public worship. Trent, there- 
fore, planned a complete program of 
reform of Catholic public worship. But 
as long as Jansenism was rampant, 
reform in active lay participation had 
to be- very circumspect, especially 
Since it had been proposed by the 
heretics to recast the mass in the ver- 
nacular and have the congregation re- 
cite it in its entirety with the celebrant. 
To counteract any such abuse, Rome 
forbad even the translation of the Missal 
into the vernacular. The Council of 
Trent legislated reforms in music and 
set its hand to carrying through a 
sound program of worship reform. 

It is important to note these circum- 
stances, because they explain why the 
reforms in public worship have been 
postponed almost to the reign of Pope 
Pius x, who took up the work started 
by the Council of Trent and made every 
effort to restore active participation of 
the faithful in the sacred mysteries — 
the primary and indispensable source 
of the true Christian spirit. 

A Belgian priest in the diocese of 
Namur, who first tried the dialogue 
mass, got his inspiration from the Motu 
Proprio to apply to low mass of every 
day what Pius x says of the solemn and 
Sunday mass: “‘filled as we are with a 
most ardent desire to see the true Chris- 
tian spirit flourish in every respect and 
be preserved by the faithful, we deem 
it necessary to provide before aught else 
for the sanctity and dignity of the tem- 
ple, in which the faithful assemble for 
no other object than of acquiring this 
spirit from its foremost and indispen- 
sable font, which is the active participa- 
tion in the most holy mysteries and in 
the public and solemn prayers of the 
Church.” Cardinals, Bishops, and Ab- 
bots in Holland, France, Germany, and 
Italy then appealed to the Congregation 
of Rites for approval of dialogue mass. 
Briefly, a decree was promulgated 
which condemned the loud recitation 
of the Canon by the laity; but permitted 
the dialogue mass where it was expedi- 
ent, leaving the. matter entirely in the 
hands of the local ordinaries “‘to regu- 
late this form of liturgical piety.” 
Further evidence of Rome’s approval 


lay in the report that more than once 
Pope Pius x1 himself led the celebra- 
tion of dialogue mass. 

From this point on, the dialogue mass 
came into use all over the Continent 
and is now encircling the globe. Father 
Ellard devotes a chapter to this rapid 
growth and by quotations, reports, and 
letters from bishops and cardinals all 
over the world shows how whole- 
heartedly its practice has been intro- 
duced and fostered. Cardinal Hinsley 
observes how “Almighty God in His 
providence is bringing us to a fuller 
realization of what our worship de- 
mands of us, a deeper sense of what it 
means to be an active member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ.” 

The American Bishops have responded 
to the revival of dialogue mass magnani- 
mously. Surveys of its use in all the states 
have been undertaken by the Sodalists, 
and the various graphs on the use of 
dialogue mass, particularly in the La 
Crosse and Chicago dioceses, are a proof 
that this form of public worship is not 
only expedient but the best evidence of 
genuine liturgical revival. The words of 
Cardinal Hlond are well suited to de- 
scribe this revival in our country: “‘How 
full of meaning it is and how touching 
it is to see in those parishes having a 
flourishing spiritual life the parishioners 
crowding around the celebrant during 
the holy sacrifice. Not as onlookers or 
silent spectators do these people share 
in the mass. In such parishes the faithful 
understand the structure of the mass, 
know its every part, unite themselves 
with the priest, take an intimate réle 
with the priest in the liturgy and live 
hee 

This book should be an invaluable 
guide to every pastor and director of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
or any organized parish junior group. 
The reviewer has long felt and on every 
occasion suggested the adoption of at 
least a monthly dialogue mass with any 
of these groups. It would be a wonder- 
ful exaniple in the parishes still un- 
acquainted with this form of public 
worship. It is sincerely hoped that 
Father Ellard’s book will undermine in 
certain quarters that clerical apathy 
which looks upon the liturgical move- 
ment as nothing more than a revival of 
aged and outmoded customs. 

For those who are sincerely interested 
in the revival of the true Christian 
spirit, Father Ellard’s book should be an 
inspiration and a joy. 

JosepH P. AscHERL 
New York City 
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THE SAINT GREGORY HYMNAL 
AND CATHOLIC CHOIRBOOK. Com- 
piled, Edited, and Arranged by Nicola A. 
Montant. Philadelphia. The Saint Gregory 
Guild, Inc. $2.50. Melodic Score §r.00. 

A complete collection of English and 
Latin hymns, motets, masses, and litur- 
gical music for the various seasons of the 
ecclesiastical year. This popular hymner 
has been adopted in many dioceses as 
the official hymnal and saves the musi- 
cal director much trouble in selecting 
what he should and may teach his sing- 
ers. his new edition contains some fifty- 
three additional numbers, twelve of 
which are plane chant. The melodic 
edition is all that is absolutely necessary 
for every singer, although the full score 
is a great help to those choirs that affect 
harmonized music. 

The editor has fulfilled his duties with 
his customary skill even if the vexed 
matter of Gregorian accompaniment 
will, in all probability, continue to be a 
welcome bone of contention in the ever- 
increasing field of controversialists and 
specialists. It would be too much to say 
that, so long as an accompaniment does 
not hinder the free rhythm (not free 
from rhythm) of the chant, it matters 
little, but if one could say that the ac- 
companist should not be heard but 
should not be missed, then the question 
of accompaniment might be relegated 
to a less prominent position. This re- 
viewer was brought up with Giulio Bas, 
who was then the official writer of ac- 
companiments to the Solesmes monks. 
In addition to these masterpieces a 
veritable host of others have appeared, 
so that the modern student can avail 
himself of a wide selection of accompani- 
ments. It may truthfully be said that 
some are so attractive that the listener 
becomes distracted from the rich beauty 
of the melodies, which are, as all students 
well know, built upon the inspired texts 
from Holy Writ and other authorized 
sources, although it may safely be stated 
that more than ninety per cent are from 
the Bible. It was but two years since the 
eminent Jesuit, Father Martindale of 
Farm Street, London, wrote two schol- 
arly and lengthy articles in The Month 
entitled ““The Music of the Missal.” ‘This 
title attracted many readers, but it had 
nought to do with the ritual music of the 
Missal but rather with the free-rhythmi- 
cal texts employed in the liturgy. Sen- 
tence after sentence was shown to pos- 
sess natural beauty little suspected by 
the average student, who seems to think 
that the chant, discreetly applied to the 
words, is the beginning and ending of 
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liturgical aesthetics insofar as music is 
concerned. 

The fast-growing custom of the mzssa 
recitata, whether in Latin or English, is 
an opportunity not to be lost sight of, al- 
though but few take the trouble to teach 
the principles as set forth by Father 
Martindale. The entire mass recited in 
monotone by the congregation, without 
hurry and without dragging and with 
due respect for the natural pauses, is a 
thing of beauty. Naturally, this requires 
learning and practicing, but with a 
competent leader this has been easily 
accomplished in a short space of time. 

This detour from the subject of the re- 
viewer, though well-intentioned, may 
appear unnecessary, but the emphasiz- 
ing of the serious importance of Gre- 
gorian music must never be lost sight of. 
Many will be startled by the very latest 
exponent of Gregorian accompaniment, 
who urges that a unisonous accompani- 
ment is by far the best, inasmuch as it 
supports the singers by playing the same 
notes at the same time as they are being 
sung. Those who know the Solesmes 
records will remember that they were 
made to the unaccompanied voices of 
the monks. At a recent mass sung in the 
Church of Saint Ignatius Loyola, New 
York City, the proper was sung to a 
unisonous accompaniment, while the 
common was sung by a large congrega- 
tion of boys and girls without any ac- 
companiment whatsoever. 

It can scarcely be gainsaid that this 
hymnal of the Society of Saint Gregory 
(which was born at Cliff Haven in 
1914) is the most complete that exists. 
Naturally, many features will be sub- 
jected to severe criticism, although most 
criticism is destructive and rarely con- 
structive. To emphasize the good points 
of a work has ever been considered the 
first duties of a reviewer, and those 
ordinaries who have adopted this Saint 
Gregory hymnal as their official book 
would seem to have no reason to regret 
their decision. It is certainly the most 
complete of the more than a hundred 
hymners that have made their appear- 
ance since the advent of Pius x’s famous 
Motu Proprio on Sacred Music, which 
will be forty years old next year. When 
we consider that it was less than four 
years after the cessation of the Christian 
persecutions that Pope Sylvester the 
first decided to effect a serious reform in 
sacred music— and this was in 317 
A.D. — then does it seem strange that 
almost half a century must elapse before 
the reform inaugurated by Pius x 
shows sign of adoption. 


A newly formed choir might well be- 
gin with the Liber Usualis and use no 
other for two years, by which time the 
addition of this hymnal would find a 
welcome home. Two years’ careful at- 
tention to the Church’s own music 
would pave the way to other types per- 
missible, while, for those choirs that 
wish to increase their repertory, the 
white list of the Saint Gregory’s Society 
will keep them on the right track. 

BECKET GIBBS 
New York City 


A DAILY READING FROM THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. Arranged by the 
Reverend Joseph F. Stedman. Brooklyn, New 
York. Confraternity of the Precious Blood. 
35 cents to $2.50. (Also: MY DAILY 
READING FROM THE FOUR GOS- 
PELS. Arranged by the Same Author. 25 
cents to $2.50.) 

This is a charming little book that 
should be in the hands of every Catho- 
lic, young and old. The entire New 
Testament is divided into sections, com- 
prising six or eight paragraphs, which 
may be read conveniently and thought- 
fully in ten minutes. The text is taken 
from the new translation, prepared by 
the biblical scholars of the United States 
under the direction of the Episcopal 
Committee of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 

The four Gospels are consolidated 
without alteration into a continuous 
narrative, presenting the Life of Christ 
in the order of its events. This makes up 
the first half of the first booklet and the 
entire contents of the second. The sec- 
ond part of the large volume continues 
with the Acts of the Apostles, and then 
attempts a combination of the teachings 
of the Apostles as they are presented to 
us in the fourteen Epistles of Saint Paul 
and the seven Catholic Epistles. The 
final sections are devoted to selections 
from the Apocalypse of Saint John. 

Throughout the booklet, the section 
marked off for each day has an appro- 
priate title in heavy black type. A fur- 
ther aid is furnished to the reader by 
paragraph headings, which are pre- 
sented in red type. Footnotes explain 
the more difficult passages, and a stim- 
ulating foreword explains the reason for 
publishing the booklet. 

No great difficulty was met in ar- 
ranging the four Gospels into one, be- 
cause the fourfold picture of Christ is 
essentially one. The Acts likewise fur- 
nish a continuous story. But it required 
more than courage to harmonize the 
Epistles, as is clear from the nature of 


the case. The Epistles of Saint Paul are 
part of the correspondence which the 
Apostle carried on with at least eight 
different communities and with three 
individuals. Their contents may be 
summed up under three headings: 
dogma, morals, and personal allusions, 
whether of praise, blame, or exhorta- 
tion. These letters were written on de- 
mand, because there was a special need 
for clearing up a difficult point of doc- 
trine, for correcting a perverse practice 
that was causing scandal to many, or for 
exhorting the faithful of that church to 
fidelity. 

Any reader of the Scriptures is con- 
fronted with the difficulty of knowing 
just how to read the Epistles. It seems 
quite hopeless to read them chapter by 
chapter, and yet it is almost impossible 
to read them in their entirety, except the 
shorter ones. What profit, then, will the 
average reader get from selections, taken 
out of their original setting and arranged 
according to similarity of thought or 
sentiment? Saint John Chrysostom fur- 
nishes an appropriate answer: ““We can- 


not afford merely to glance at what - 


Scripture says, on the ground that it 
seems trifling. For what Scripture says 
flows from the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
and the grace of the Spirit is never cheap 
and trifling, but always great and mar- 
vellous and worthy of the munificent 
Giver. . . . Precious stones derive their 
value not so much from their size as from 
the beauty of their nature. So it is with 
reading the Scriptures.” There is such 
wealth of teaching in even the shortest 
paragraph that we can read and reread 
every sentence with profit. Besides we 
are made to feel at all times that we are 
listening to men to whom God and the 
things of God were absolutely every- 
thing. 

Let us conclude with a quotation from 
Saint Augustine. “The profundity of the 
Apostle’s meaning will the more readily 
appear when we realize what streams of 
wisdom can flow from one short sen- 
tence of his. When you see what a wealth 
of that wisdom, which is beyond words, 
can be drawn from just one phrase you 
will not, I am sure, hesitate to take up 
his Epistles for yourselves, and in the 
hope of thence deriving fruit, will 
earnestly study his every word.” _ 

Henry J. WILLMERING, S.J. 
Saint Mary’s College 


Saint Marys, Kansas — 
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HE advertisements which follow represent firms selected for 
the high quality of materials and crafismanship which enter 
into their products. It ts the absolute policy of Liturgical 
Arts to accept only the advertising of firms whose products are ap- 
proved by an impartial professional committee of the Liturgical Arts 
Society. This, of course, in no way constitutes a guarantee on the 
part of the Society. It does, however, constitute a strong endorsement. 
This policy of carefully selected advertising 1s based upon the convic- 
tion of the Liturgical Arts Soctety that only the best work and ma- 
terials are suited for church construction and that whatever materials 
are chosen in any given instance must be genuine and not pretentious 
imitations. 
Any firm represented in our advertising pages will be glad to 
answer inquiries from our readers. 


The Liturgical Arts Society 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


THE MONTEREY GUILD 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE MOST REVEREND EDWIN V. O'HARA, 
BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


THE MontTeEREY GUILD, after having worked in Monterey, California, for the past twelve years, under 
the patronage of the Most Reverend Philip G. Scher, will now be established in Kansas City, Missouri. 
The aim of the Guild has been to collaborate with the clergy and architects for the purpose of bringing 
back to the Church the best standards of craftsmanship available in church furniture and the decoration 
of the sanctuary. 

All work has been based on strict adherence to the letter as well as the spirit of the laws laid down by 
the responsible Roman Congregations. Although the best materials and workmanship have been 
consistently employed, the cost of the work has been reasonable, as those who have patronized the 
MontTEREY GUILD have frequently testified. 
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Recent work of the MONTEREY GUILD has been installed in Saint Brigid’s Church, San 
Francisco, California, for the Right Reverend James P. Cantwell; at the Dominican Novitiate, 
San Rafael, California (main altar and reredos); in All Souls’ Church, Alhambra, Los 
Angeles, California, for the Reverend Peter T. Hanrahan (appurtenances for the main altar). 


In addition the MONTEREY GUILD has supplied the sanctuary furniture in the Church of Mary 
Star of the Sea, and in Saint James Church, La Jolla, California, in collaboration with Carleton 
Monroe Winslow, architect. 

Church of Corpus Christi, Piedmont, Oakland, California, in collaboration with Blanchard 
and Maher, architects. 

Remodelled sanctuaries in the following: 

Convents of the Good Shepherd, Seattle, Portland, Denver, Spokane and Sioux City. 
Academy of the Presentation, San Francisco. 

Dominican Convent, San Rafael, California. 

Saint Patrick’s Orphanage, Sacramento, California. 


Work is now being completed for Sacred Heart Church, Spokane, Washington, in collabora- 
tion with Blanchard and Maher, architects. 

Private chapel for the Most Reverend Edwin V. O'Hara, in collaboration with Carroll and 
Dean, architects. 


TY > 


For the present please address enquiries either to 
THE MONTEREY GUILD, Monterey, California 
or care of LrrurGicaL Arts Society, INc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Gt CHALICE of unusually fine craftsmanship 
... of graceful contemporary design. Wrought 
in sterling silver and gold-plated, the knop 
enriched by four fine garnets. From our 


important collection of church appurte- 


nances. Complete with paten and case $165 


BLACK, STARR & GORHAM 


Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York 


DESIGNED by Lauren Ford and Frances Delehanty expressly Address your orders to Miss Lauren Ford, Bethlehem, Con- 
for Liturgical Arts. Miss Ford (cards 1, 2, 4, 5) is a well-known _ necticut, or to the Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
painter and will be remembered as the author of two illustrated | Avenue, New York. 
books for children—The Little Book about God and The Ageless All checks or money orders should be made payable to Lauren Ford. 
Story. Miss Delehanty (card 3) has painted murals, illustrated 
Justine B. Ward’s books on the chant. 

All cards are 534 by 414 inches, folded, with appropriate 
greetings on the inside page; envelopes are included. The cards 


are printed in dark green (1), dark blue (2), black G, 5), dark 
brown (4). SOLESMES RECORDS: These records can now be purchased 


Price: § cents per card — minimum order of ten cards. Post- for eleven dollars for the set. You save two dollars (the cost of 


paid. Order your cards now and avoid the usual last one year's subscription to Liturgical Arts) if you order directly 


minute rush. through this office. Please send your check with your order. 
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When abnormal times prevail it is wise 
to plan for the future. 

Pessimism is not a creative frame of mind. 
The Church will outlive all Isms: 

It will conquer the vagaries of man. 
Despite present conditions 

this firm plans for the future. 

It will attempt to meet the needs of 
the clergy and their architects. 

It will continue to abide 

by the liturgical laws of the Church. 


It solicits patronage 


and urges trust and cooperation. 


THE SUMMIT BRASS & BRONZE WORKS - INC. 


DESIGNERS AND GRAFTSMEN IN METAL SINCE 1905 
AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 


HENRY P. MERTEL, President « LOUIS J. PASCALE, Treasurer 
North Bergen, New Jersey - Phone UNion 7-4403, 4556 
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Sanctuary, St. Joseph’s Church, New Haven, Conn. The Rev. James F. Keating, LLD., Pastor 


- Rambusch illustrations have appeared constantly in 
Liturgical Arts since its inception 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers. Decorators and Graflsmen 
2West 45th St. ™ New York City 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goor S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 


APPLIANCES 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 80 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 

TEXTBOOKS 
The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy St., N.E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward revised Music 
Books. We also furnish the Liber Usualis, 
English rubrics, Kyriales, and Accom- 
paniments. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INS Ye 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 1301-03 
7th Street, North Bergen, N. J. Ec- 
clesiastical Metal Art Work. Tabernacles 
a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


Bruno De Paoli & Company, Inc., 
314-11th Avenue, New York City. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 4o1 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, III. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in_ precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Parzinger, Inc., 54 E. 57 St., New York, 
Plaza 5-1520. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
Nex 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Venetian Blinds of wood 
in stains or colors. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite’’, ‘‘Resto-Crete”’. 


WROUGHT IRON 


Gerken Ornamental Iron Studio, 106 
Street and High Drive, Route 1, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


After All, Advertisers Are Human: Why Not Patronize Them? 
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Sanctuary of the Chapel 
Holy Cross Preparatory Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


Rev. Anselm Moyle, C. P., Rector 
G. W. Stickle, Architect 
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Designers Decorators. and Grafism 
2 West ,Abth. St; ease New York 


DECORATION, MOSAICS, TABERNACLE, SANCTUARY LAMPS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, STAINED GLASS, STATIONS AND STATUES 


Successful Interiors for Forty Years 
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STUDIO OF 


5 GILLES BEAUGR AND K 


SILVERSMITH 


DRAWINGS AND ‘& . CHALICES 
ESTIMATES CIBORIA 
WILL T FONTS 
GLADLY BE CANDLESTICKS 
SUBMITTED TO } PYXES 
PROSPECTIVE (gullies CENSERS 
CLIENTS © “88 = MONSTRANCES 


Chalice of modern design, sterling silver, 
knob of black onyx...complete with paten 
and chamois bag . . . . $110.00 
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THE ANSWER 


To 


A PROBLEM 


| Repos brass 5/4" x "6p" 
$75.00 for the set 


These prices include fourteen small wood crosses. 


me . Are your means limited? Is your Church or Chapel small? 
Carved in fad oak 9" x 11" 


$135.00 for the set These sets of Stations of the Cross should meet your needs 


There comes a time when every pastor whose means are limited must face the problem of striking a balance between 
his desire for good work and his restricted pocketbook. Too often he has been forced to purchase wares which may 
have met his budgetary limitations but which seldom have satisfied his rightful artistic demands. There is no need 
for any divergence between theory and practice. The answer is to patronize the small craftsman, the man who makes 
things himself and in his own shop. The Stations of the Cross illustrated above indicate the possibilities; this applies 
equally well to wood carved statues, Crucifixes, candlesticks, and many of the other appurtenances needed in a 
church, a chapel of a mission or of a community or college. This small shop stands ready to submit estimates; it 


endeavors to meet any of the small problems which may make life miserable for the pastor. Why worry? 


LINDENTHALER—SALIGA STUDIO, 202 East 46 Street, New York City 
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PREC Gli 
An Autobiography 


This is a must for anyone interested in the arts at the service of 
the Church; for those who believe in sanity and common sense 
in matters pertaining to the arts and crafts. The library of every 
seminary, every high school, academy, college, university in the 
land should own a copy. 


“By and large this autobiography is one of the liveliest and 
freshest books on Catholic art and culture that anyone can 
read at this time. It supplies the answer to many questions and 
does so in a forthright manner. It clears the air for those who 
have labored too long in the fog of aesthetic theories. It shows 
that art for the Church is a question of hard work, competence, 
ability, and a good deal of common sense, including our old 
friend, ‘first things first.’’’ — from article, ‘‘ With an Economy of 
Means,’ August, 1941, tssue of Liturgical Arts. 


Price $3.50 


Order your copy from Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York City 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


A series of twenty-five cards—11 by 14 
inches — portraying symbolically the Sacra- 
ments and the feasts and seasons of the 


Liturgical Year. 


Ideal for use in classroom or in discussion 
club. Printed in two colors. Brief explanation 


on back of each card. 


Per set (boxed) $2.00 


Postage extra 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 
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Beauty: 


CORRECTNESS—IN CARVED 
WOOD FURNISHINGS 


\ HETHER for a small village church or a towetr- 

ing cathedral, correctly designed, well executed 

furniture, carvings or woodwork add to the beauty 
and dignity of worship. 

American Seating Company standard or custom 
designs in wood furnishings have no equal for dis- 
tinctive design and beauty of workmanship. Prices 
will meet your requirements and you are assured of 
designs exactly suited to your church architecture in 
altar, reredos, chancel, pews, confessional, communion 
rail, pulpit or life-like carvings. 


School Furniture 


School and church school furniture by American 
Seating Company is equally superior. Likewise our 
line of folding chairs is admirably suited 
to church uses. Complete information 
about any of our products gladly fur- 
nished upon request. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
World's leader in public seating * Manufacturers of 
Pews, Carved Memorials, Pulpits and Sanctuary Furniture 
Seating Equipment for Schools and all Public Buildings 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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WE AIM TO PLEASE 


ALTAR CARDS: These three sheets, which first appeared as frontispieces in Liturgical Arts, have 
long been out of print. During the past year we received many requests for them, and now 
we are happy to announce that they are available to our readers and friends. Two small 
sheets: type size, 8 x 6 inches with a 2-inch border. Center sheets: type size, overall, 8 x 20 


inches with a 2-inch border. The three sheets $2.00 postpaid 


We suggest that you send your order now and avoid disappointment later. Incidentally, 


these altar cards bear the imprimatur of Archbishop Spellman, of New York. 


BACK ISSUES OF Liturgical Arts: Here again delay may lead to disappointment. Our stock of 
back issues is getting low and it decreases week by week. We now have about sixteen issues 
available at seventy-five cents per copy. Each issue is an entity in itself and always combines 
some practical application of a fundamental principle — both in text and illustrations. Make 


a gift to yourself once in a while. Back copies of Liturgical Arts are ideal for this purpose. 


Order directly from Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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STUDIO OF 


BEAUGRAND 


SILVERSMITH 


DRAWINGS AND — CHALICES 
ESTIMATES | : | CIBORIA 


WILL | if FONTS 
GLADLY BE A CANDLESTICKS 
SUBMITTED TO ye PYXES 
PROSPECTIVE ~ pe CENSERS 
CLIENTS atta) MONSTRANCES 


Chalice of modern design, sterling silver, 
knob of carved ivory...complete with 
paten and leather case . . $140.00 
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‘ol HE Rambusch Organization offers the 
refurnishing of the entire Sanctuary of 
St. Joseph’s Church, New Haven, as a com- 
manding example of its ability in the field of 
ecclesiastical decoration. High Altar and 
Tester, High Altar Tabernacle, Crucifix and 
Candlesticks; Christ the King Altar, Crucifix 
and Candlesticks; Altar of the Blessed Virgin, 
Crucifix and Candlesticks; Altar Rail, Parapet, 
Lectern, boys benches and screens, permanent 
stalls and screens, movable stalls and prie 
dieux, Sedelia, Credence, Acolyte stools, Sanc- 
tuary wall wainscoating, carpet, Sanctuary 
Lamps, painting, decorating and lighting 
fixtures ate the handiwork of Rambusch, 
Designers and Craftsmen. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers, Decorators and (raflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~ New York City 


HIGH ALTAR, St. Joseph's Church, New Haven, Conn. 
The Rev. James P. Keating, LLD., Pastor 


OF DISTINCTION 


A church can be made more beautiful through 
the installation of fine pews. They must be so 
constructed that all may attend church services 
in comfort. 

For over fifty years, the American Seating 
Company has been building pews of outstanding 
beauty and comfort. In churches throughout the 
country are examples of American Seating pews 
and fine church furniture. All are designed for 
beauty and dignity. Complete information about 
American Seating Company church 
furniture will be sent to you upon 


request. 


: eo. (b : é 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN ; 
World's leader in public seating + Manufacturers of 
Pews, Carved Memorials, Pulpits and Sanctuary Furniture 
Seating Equipment for Schools and all Public Buildings 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities ; 
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CATHOLIC CHOIRMASTERS 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


A college accredited course of one hundred and ten 
lessons prepared for organists and choirmasters, 
Parochial school music teachers, members of 
religious communities, priests and seminarians. 


The renaissance of liturgical music in America 
has disclosed the urgency of systematic instruction 
for organists, choirmasters and members of re- 
ligious communities engaged in the teaching of 
this sacred art. 


CCCC ts more than an institution — it 1s a group 
of highly trained and experienced men in the 
everyday, practical problems of Catholic worship. 


The faculty and subjects: 


The Reverend Benedict A. Ehmann (Prefatory Lessons) 
Director of music at Saint Andrew’s preparatory semi- 
nary and Saint Bernard’s seminary, Rochester, New 
York. Editor of the Catholic Choirmaster, official bulle- 
tin of the Society of Saint Gregory of America. 

The Reverend Gerald Ellard, S.J. (Liturgy) 

Professor of liturgical theology at Saint Mary’s College, 
Saint Marys, Kansas, and author of well-known books 
on the liturgy. 

Dom Stephen Thuis, O.S.B. (Liturgical Books) 

“Magister Chori” of Saint Meinrad Abbey; rector of the 
minor seminary and professor of Gregorian Chant. 

The Reverend George V. Predmore (Music Legislation) 
Member of the music commission of the diocese of 
Rochester, New York. 

Dr. Becket Gibbs (Liturgical Aesthetics) 

Fellow Trinity College of Music, London; formerly lec- 
turer at Juilliard Institute; founder and director of the 
schola cantorum of the Liturgical Arts Society. 

Dr. Clifford A. Bennett (Latin Pronunciation) 

Organist and choirmaster at Sacred Heart church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; instructor in Gregorian Chant at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; editor and educational 
director of the Catholic Choirmasters Correspondence 
Course. 

Dom Ermin Vitry, O.S.B. (Children’s and Boys’ Choirs) 
Professor of sacred music at Saint Mary’s Institute, 
O’Fallon, Missouri; associate editor of Orate Fratres; 
editor of The Cecilia. 

Dr. Reginald Silby (Male Choir Training and Polyphony) 
Former associate organist and director at Westminster 
cathedral, London; director and organist at the Church 
of Saint Ignatius Loyola, New York City. 

The Reverend Ethelbert Thibault (Chant, Rhythm and 

Chironomy) 

Choirmaster and director of the music department of the 
Sulpician seminary of Montreal since 1927; member of 
the faculty of the schola cantorum of Montreal. 

Dom Desrocquettes, O.S.B. (Modality) 

A distinguished international exponent and authority of 
the rhythmic and modal principles of Solesmes. 

The Reverend Joseph Kush (Psalmody) 

Director of the sacred music department and professor of 
Gregorian Chant at Saint Mary of the Lake seminary, 
Mundelein, Illinois. 

Dom Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. (The Divine Office) 
Professor at Saint John’s seminary, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota; editor of Orate Fratres. 


Write to the secretary of Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York City, for 
descriptive booklet 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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ALTAR CARDS. These three sheets first 
appeared as frontispieces in LiTuRGICAL 
Arts and were designed for legibility. 
There are no fancy borders — merely 
good printing and good paper. The centre 
sheet measures eight by twenty inches 
(text); the smaller cards measure six by 
eight inches — with a two inch border. 


All three cards bear the imprimatur of 
the Archbishop of New York. 


The set — two dollars, postpaid. 
(Please send check with order) 


Here is what Father George Burns, of the New- 
man Club at the University of Montana, says of 
these altar cards: “It is very interesting and 
gratifying that you have made a reprint of the 
very excellent altar cards which were done years 
ago by Lirurcicat Arts. They are the finest 
and the most practical that I have seen. I have 
had them framed in a narrow gold frame. They 
are very beautiful and harmonize well with our 
exquisite altar and candle sticks.” 


BACK COPIES OF MAGAZINE. Our limited 
stock of a number of back issues daily becomes 
more and more limited. Complete sets are not 
available but each issue is an entity in itself. Why 
not purchase some for our Army and Navy 
camps — they can be sent to the chaplain. Single 
copies cost seventy-five cents but we will sell them 
for fifty cents if you order five or more. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR SEMINARIANS. We 
can offer yearly subscriptions to seminarians for 
one dollar but only if ten or more seminarians 
subscribe and if all copies can be mailed to one 
seminarian who then distributes the copies to 


his friends. Why not? 


Order directly from 


Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


300 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Do YOU WANT GooD WorK 
AT REASONABLE PRICES? 


Give us an opportunity to meet your needs 


A CRUCIFIX. Carved in wood. 
Honest workmanship and full 
value. We will do our utmost to 
meet a client's requirements with- 
in the limitations of the subject 
matter and the budget. Every pas- 
tor surely wants a fine corpus for 
the cross on the altar! 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS. 
Carved in wood or of repoussé 
brass. In low or high relief. We 
welcome this kind of work for 
pastors with limited funds. But 
‘“‘limited’’ means a sufficient 
amount. Remember that there are 
fourteen panels. 


STATUES. All our statues are 
from original designs — small or 
large. We can follow suggestions 
from photographs or we can sub- 
mit sketches to help matters along. 
So far we have satisfied our clients 
and we intend to continue to do 
so to the best of our ability. 


SANCTUARY LAMPS AND SO 
FORTH. Original designs with 
carved wood ornaments. This 
might solve a pastor’s problems 
due to priority in metals. After all, 
the lack of one material leads a 
good designer to inventiveness in 
the use of other available mate- 
rials. Why not lead the way? 


PAINTING. This can include a 
small decoration job in a chapel, 
a shrine, a baptistry. Why not give 
us an opportunity to paint an 
altar-piece or polychrome candle- 
sticks and crosses? Well-balanced, 
painted decoration can work won- 
ders in a small church. 


i 


The information service of the Liturgical Arts Society is 
at the disposal of an, prospective client. We stand ready 
to follow the Society’s lead in the betterment of the arts 
at the service of the Church. 


LINDENTHALER-SALIGA STUDIOS 
202 East 44 Street, New York City (Room 803} 


Why not call on us when you are in the city? 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goo1 S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 


APPLIANCES 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 80 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year! 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
EN 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Hotel Brookside, Fifty-Fourth 
and Brookside Boulevard, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 1301-03 
7th Street, North Bergen, N. J. Ec- 
clesiastical Metal Art Work. Tabernacles 
a Specialty. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
Nay 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 


Use. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, se 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “Ironite’’, ‘““Resto-Crete’’. 


WROUGHT IRON 


Gerken Ornamental Iron Studio, 106 
Street and High Drive, Route 1, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


We urge you to patronize the persons 
and firms listed in this classified di- 
rectory and to let us know how you 
fare with them. LirurcicaL Arts is 
deeply interested in fruitful codpera- 


tion between client and craftsman and 
since we are all human, collaboration 
is a sine qua non in any sensible 
reform in the arts at the service of the 
Church. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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Tis is more than a war of mechanical 
monsters clashing in the night... 
more than a war of production. 


It is a war for markets—your markets! 
The Axis wants your business—wants to 
destroy it once and for all. 


With so much at stake, there is no doubt 
you will want to do everything you can to 
meet this Axis threat. Two ways are 
open: Speed production and put 10 per- 
cent of your income into WAR BONDS! 
The only answer to enemy tanks and 
planes is more American tanks and 
planes—and your regular, month-by- 
month purchases of War Bonds will help 
supply them. Buy now and keep buying. 


THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE'S 
INCOME IN WAR BONDS 


When you install the Pay-Roll War 
Savings Plan (approved by organized 
labor), you not only perform a service 
for your country but for your employees. 
Simple to install, the Plan provides for 
regular purchases of War Bonds through 
voluntary pay-roll allotments. 


Write for details today! Treasury Department, 
Section R, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to Winning the War by 
LITURGICAL ARTS 


Beauty ir bed 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 


N a world upset by war, more and more people 


are seeking solace and guidance through teli- 
gion. They are turning to their churches for help, 
and here they are finding this needed inspiration. 


The beauty and sanctity of the church service 
becomes increasingly important in critical and un- 
certain times. Thus many church leaders are now 
transforming their churches, replacing old furni- 
ture and furnishings with that which is modern 
and beautiful. 


For generations, the American Seating Com- 
pany has been privileged to provide pews and 
architectural woodwork for America’s churches. 
Today, this work goes on. And what has been 
done for other churches can be done for yours. 
Write us for full particulars today. Catalog will 
be sent upon request. 


Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
Manufacturers of Church, School, Theatre, Auditorium, 
Stadium, and Transportation Seating e Branch Offices and 
Distributors in 73 Principal Cities 
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SILVERSMITH 


DRAWINGS AND ESTI-  Cruets and tray, in sterling CHALICES - CIBORIA 
MATES WILL GLADLY silver, gold plated PYXES » CANDLESTICKS 
BE SUBMITTED TO inside, $100 FONTS+:CENSERS 
PROSPECTIVE CLIENTS +» MONSTRANCES => 


846 RUE DE L'EPEE, MONTREAL, P.Q., CANADA 
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Designing the decorations and furnishings for 
small chapels as well as executing these designs 
is work we like to do; also Altars, Stations of the 
Cross, painted or carved in wood, crucifixes, sanc- 
tuary lamps, statues, candlesticks, and the many 
appurtenances that are used in the sanctuary. 
Our prices are reasonable, consistent with a fair 
profit and based on honest workmanship. We 
will be pleased to submit sketches and estimates. 


LINDENTHALER-SALIGA - 202 East 44th Street - New York City, N. Y. 
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LITURGICAL ARTS 


THE WAY OF THE CROSS 


Painted on wood panels or canvas 


...in oils or tempera 


The object of the fourteen panels 
known as the Stations of the Cross, is 
to help the faithful to make in spirit, as 
it were, a pilgrimage to the chief scenes 
of the sufferings and death of Our 
Lord. They have a devotional character 
which can very well be adapted to many 
manifestations of art, whether tradi- 
tional or of a more contemporary feel- 
ing, both in composition and general 
design. 

I will be glad to submit sketches to 
pastors who may wish to solve this prob- 
lem in such a way that their budgetary 
needs may be properly met and their 
wishes reverently interpreted. 


LINO SIGISMONDO LIPINSKY 


CARE OF LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 
300 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MBUSCH FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, STAINED GLASS AND s 


cuted by Rambusch foi St. Mary’s Church, Southbridge, Mass. 
Rey, William F. Smith 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Grafismen 


2West 45th St “= New York City 


UNCLE SAM WILL 
NOT MIND IF 


YOU induce your friends to subscribe to 
Liturgical Arts $2.00 a year 


Or purchase a set of altar cards. They are 
legible and printed on good paper 
$2.00 the set 


(please send check with order) 


Or order a set of Solesmes records. (Send your 
check for $12.00 and we will do the rest) 


Or purchase back issues of the magazine and 
have them mailed to some USO group or the 
chaplain at an army camp. (The usual price for 
single copies is .75 cents but we will send ten 
assorted issues for $5.00) 


Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 
300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


DECORATORS 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 
goo1 S. 44th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., Merchandise Division, Mansfield, 
Ohio. Refrigerators, Ranges, Water 
Heaters, Washers, Ironers, Dishwashers, 
Small Appliances, also Home Heating. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES AND 


APPLIANCES 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 80 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GRANITE 


Deer Island Granite Company, Inc., 
Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, Convent Ave- 
nue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


GREGORIAN CHANT 
TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 1326 
Quincy Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Publishers of Justine Ward Revised 
Music Books, Grades 1-5 and Music 
Charts, First, Second and Third Year! 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
INS YS 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studio, Inc., Craftsmen in Metal, 
228 East 150 Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Hotel Brookside, Fifty-Fourth 
and Brookside Boulevard, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Summit Brass & Bronze Works, 1301-03 
7th Street, North Bergen, N. J. Ec- 
clesiastical Metal Art Work. Tabernacles 
a Specialty. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


Gilles Beaugrand, 846 Rue de L’Epee, 
Montreal, P. Q., Canada. Designer and 
craftsman of sacred vessels. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Bovlston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, g Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
NG Y: 


STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


Lino Sigismondo Lipinsky, care of Litur- 
gical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 


Use. 

VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


A. E. Grossé, 15 Place Simon Stévin, 
Bruges, Belgium. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite’’, ‘“‘Resto-Crete’’. 


WOOD WORK 


Lindenthaler-Saliga Studios, 202 East 
44 Street, New York City. 


We urge you to patronize the persons 
and firms listed in this classified di- 
rectory and to let us know how you 
fare with them. LirurcicAL ARTs is 
deeply interested in fruitful codpera- 


tion between client and craftsman and 
since we are all human, collaboration 
is a sine qua non in any sensible 
reform in the arts at the service of the 
Church. 
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